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Days Out of Doors. 


By CHARLES C. Apport, author of ‘A Natural- 
ist’s Rambles about Home.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Days Out of Doors,’’ like the author’s preceding work, “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,”’ consists of a naturalist’s observa- 
tions in the fields and the woods, and possesses a similar interest to all 
lovers of nature. 


The Garden's Story ; 


OR, PLEASURES AND TRIALS OF AN 
AMATEUR GARDENER. By GEorRGE H. 
ELLWANGER. With Head and Tail Pieces by 
Rhead. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


A literary ramble amid the flowers of the garden, with practical hints 
upon the cultivation of plants, and gossipy comments upon the charac- 
teristics of favorite flowers. 


Ill. 


The History of a Slave. 


By. H. H. JounstTon, author of ‘‘ The Kilimanjaro 
Expedition,”’ etc. 
engraved fac-simile from the author’s drawings. 
Large 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents. 


An attempt to give a realistic sketch of life in the Western Sudan. 
It is the outcome of some considerable experience of the Dark 
Continent, but is especially based on what the author has seen and 
heard when traveling in North Africa, in the Niger Delta, and on the 
Cross River. 


“«*« The History of a Slave,’ isa work of fiction based upon every- 
day occurrences in the Dark Continent, and well calculated to bring 
home to the reader the social condition of heathen and Mohammedan 
Africa, and the horrors of a domestic slave-trade.”— The Athenaeum. 


IV. 


American Coin. 


A Novel. By the Author of ‘“ Aristocracy.”’ 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
paper cover, 50 cents. (Also in cloth, 75 cents.) 


** American Coin,”’ is a satirical picture of impecunious English peers 
in search of fortunes, and of the daughters of American millionaires in 
search of titles. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


With 47 full-page Illustrations, | 


~Lace. 


A Berlin Romance. By Paut Linpavu. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper 
cover, 50 cents. (Also in cloth, 75 cents.) 


“*Lace”’ is a realistic romance, containing striking pictures of life in 
society and among the people of the Prussian capital as it is to-day. It 
derives its title from a piece of antique lace that figures in the story ina 
remarkable manner. The author is well known in the literary world as 
the editor of the Rundschau, the leading literary magazine of Germany. 


VI 


In the ae eee 


A Novel. By Louis PENDLETON. Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper cover, 
50 cents. (Also in cloth, 75 cents.) 


‘In the Wire-Grass,” is a Southern romance by an author whose 
sketches and stories of life in the South have attracted much attention. 


VII. 


Appletons’ General Guide. to 
the United States and 
Canada. 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. New 
edition, revised for the present season. In three 
separate forms; one volume complete, I2mo, 
morocco tuck, flexible $2.50; New England and 
Middle States and Canada, one volume, cloth, 
$1.25; Southern and Western States, one volume, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Vill. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of 


Summer Resorts. 


New edition for the present season. With Maps 
and Illlustrations. Large 12mo, paper cover, 
50 cents. 






























? It’s hard to tell. Let’s consider. I’m past the period of 
W H 0) A M | acquisition—youth ; am now in the revisionary stage. I’m 

learning lots of things I never knew, but thought I did. What 
sort of a man am I? That’ll tell who I am, unless through a variation of the law, I’ve been blown to 
some place I should nut occupy. No; that method’s too long. Isn’t there just one test? What sort 
of aman am I to my family? There, I’ve struck it. A truthful answer to that question covers the 
whole. And I must begin at the beginning, and for all practical purposes that was the day I married. 
I shan’t describe Mary. No ardent poet’s fancy’would suffice for that. All that men have dreamed 
in all time and wished and prayed for, all and more than that she was; BUT SHE DIDN’T HAVE A 
DOLLAR! I had accumulated nothing but liabilities so far, and we were equals pecuniarily. . But right 
here I had shouldered the weightiest, tenderest, most harassing, lovable responsibility of my life. 
Queer compound—joy, care, duty, delight. And without a dollar! What first? To labor manifestly, 
and then income and what? What? The thought was anxious. What if I should die—die without 
a cent of provision for Mary! ‘There was surplus from my income—a few dollars—barely enough for 
a shroud ; but it was enough, enough to create an estate for Mary, and God bless the day a meek, 
threadbare and loquacious stranger taught me how. 

That few dollars of surplus—it only footed g100 in a whole year—was ample to insure my life, 
for Mary’s benefit, to the amount of $5,000. Years have gone since then; fortune has been fickle ; 
at times wealth has been ours ; oftener we found it difficult to make ends meet. Looking back through 
all those thirty years, the anxious period when our children were to be fed and clothed and fitted for 
strife with tne world, nothing gave me so much comfort as that $5,000 policy in the THE PENN 
MUTUAL LIFE. Other policies I had and have—they all served and serve to give a peace of mind, 
obtainable no other way so safely and cheaply—but my first is the one most prized. It meant so much 
to me then, upon the threshold of my life; and now, the few dollars, less than fifty, required to 
sustain it are gladly paid. But I have wandered. ‘The inquiry was How I treated my family ? I made 
them safe—sure of an inheritance from the start—sure now to reap all and more than I have sown. 
That tells ‘‘ Who I am.”’ 


HomE OFFfice: 921, 923 and 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Table Tak | MRS, RORER’S 
Is full of iid pepos information CANNING AND PRESERVING 


for the housewife. Among the list of A useful little volume, containing exhaustive infor- 
contents are mation on the subjects of preserves, pickles, jellies, 


HOW TO USE ICE ECONOMICALLY. By Mrs. | S¥TUPS, and canned goods generally. 

GRAYSON. Paper Covers, - - - 40 cents 
Pee MENUS FOR AUGUST. By Mrs. S. T. Bound in Cloth, : = - 75 cents 
ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. By BELLA Of all booksellers, or of the Publishers, 

BLANCHARD. 2 ; Si aes 
LADIES’ SIX O'CLOCK TEAS.. By ANNIE CurD. ARNOLD & COMPANY, 
FASHIONABLE LUNCHEON AND TEA 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 

TOILETS. By TILLie May Forney. e a 
FASHIONABLE CRAZES. By Kate CATHERWOop, | Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER. 

CAPRICIOUS WASHINGTON. By K. B. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ INQUIRIES. By Mrs. S. T. Wellesley School, 


RORER. 
ANCIENT FOODS AND ANCIENT EPICURES. . : 
By JULIAN Suaxicaces. Philadelphia. 


CULINARY MAXIMS, FOREIGN GASTRONOMIC NOTES, : . ? 
; Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 
Woman's EXCHANGE MOVEMENT, SOLUTION OF THE 5 


VACATION PROBLEM,NEW PROBLEM FOR AUGUST,ETC. Ladies. Prepares for College. 

Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Single copies, ro cts. Graduates in Semina ry Course. 
le b : : 

Mid Receives Special Students. For 


JOHN WANAMAKER, information address 


or address 
TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO, J. R. MILLER, D.D., 
402-404-406 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
New Works of Fiction. 





Three Days. 


A Midsummer Love-Story. By SAMUEL WIL- 
LIAMS CooPER. Eight full-page Illustrations. 
Attractively bound. 12mo, cloth. 

The flattering reception and successful sale of the author’s previous 
novel, ‘“‘ The Confessions of a Society Man,”’ encourages the belief that 
the present work will be a F snags J accession to this year’s summer 
literature. The action of the story takes place at a watering-place, 
and the beginning and end of a girl’s love and a man’s heartlessness, or 
self-sacrifice, as one chooses to think it, is all contained within the 
short limit of “‘ Three Days.” 


it causes in her character. 


The Search for Basil Lyndhurst. 


By Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
Series of Select Novels. 
cloth binding. 


MISS CAREY’S NOVELS. 


The only editions published in America under 
special royalty arrangement with the English pub- 
lisher and author. 

Onty THE GOVERNESS. 

Wee Wirig. 


Wooep anp Marriep. 
Rosert Orp’s ATONEMENT. BarsaraA HeatHcote’s TRIAL. 


Nor Lixe Oruer Girts. Uncie Max. 

“ The curiosity of those who ask whatit is that makes Rosa Nouchette 
Carey so popular, can easily be gratified. Her stories, while interesting 
in themselves, have a moral charm that emanates from the principal 
characters. She has now written a dozen novels, and in all of them 
the same purity of intention is manifest. It teaches without preaching, 
it lifts the reader into a fine atmosphere without lecturing.””—New York 
Morning Journal. 


MISS CAREY’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
ESTHER. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 
AUNT DIANA. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 


Nevure’s Memorizs. 
Farr Lixtas. 
Queenie’s WHIM. 


MERLE’S CRUSADE. Just published. With wood | 


engravings. 12mo, cloth. 
“Miss Carey never wrote a prettier tale.”—Kansas City Times. 
* Like all Miss Carey’s tales, it is a crisp, dainty, delightful story.” 


—Philadelphia Times. 
““We wish there were more books like this written, and that the 


lessons they teach might sink deep into juvenile minds’’—Norristown 
Herald. 


Antoinette; or, The Marl-Pit 


Mystery. 
Lippincott's Authorized Edition. By GEORGES 
OHNET, author of ‘ Dr. Rameau,” etc. With 
Twelve Illustrations. 12mo, paper and cloth. 


“ There is a freshness and charm about the characters in these pages 
which is hard to analyze and difficult to resist." —Philadelphia Record. 

“ This story adds to the already high fame of Ohnet as a novelist.” 
Boston Home Journal. 


Bertha Laycourt. 


A Novel. By EpGAR C. BLum. 12mo, cloth. 


*It is a book suitable for any household, interesting and instructive 
for all classes of readers, pas (Me tone, beautiful in language, and does 
not carry its plot beyond an air of probability. It is a good book, 
especially to place in the hands of the young.”—Williamsport 
Republican. 


All will be interested in the realistic | 
intensity of the heroine’s love for a man-of-the-world, and the changes | 


Lippincott's | 
16mo, paper and half | 


| Laramie; or, The Queen of Bedlam. 


A story of the Sioux War of 1876. By Capt. 
Cuas. KinG, U.S. A. 12mo, cloth. 


| “Captain King is an adept at drawing lovely and lovable woman- 
hood. The story is an admirable one in every particular, and its 
perusal 1s heartily commended.”"—Nashville American. 





CAPTAIN KING’S NOVELS. 
THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. 12mo, extra cloth. 
| MARION’S FAITH. 12mo, extra cloth. 
| KITTY’S CONQUEST. 16mo, cloth. 


THE DESERTER and FROM THE RANKS. 
No. 1 of American Novel Series. Square 12mo, 
cloth and paper binding. 


| _ **Captain King’s novels hold high and solitary rank in American 

fiction. He is alone in vivid and stirring pictures of our army life on 
| the frontier—alone, it might almost be said, in the delineation of a 
romantic love, and of men of knightly valor and stainless honor.””— 
| New York Tribune. 


| Far in the Forest. 


A Story. By S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. 
(Harv.), author of ‘ Hephzibah Guinness,” 
“Prince Little Boy,” etc. 12mo, cloth. 


** The book can stand solidly on its own merits. It is long since we 
have read a novel at once so wholesome, yet vivid in interest, so firm in 
character-delineation, so controlled and skilled in construction, so fresh 
in atmosphere. This is high praise; we can only refer readers to the 
book itself to see if it be not merited.”,-— Boston Literary World. 

“ He has displayed rare power in presenting the grand and sublime 
; in nature, while the picturesque details are sketched with poetic 
beauty.’’— Boston Home Journal. 


Jerry, and Other Stories. 


By “ THE DucHEss,”’ author of ‘‘ Under-Currénts,’” 
‘Honourable Mrs. Vereker,” ‘ Marvel,’’ etc. 
Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. Paper and 
half cloth binding. 


** The stories are in the Duchess’s usual manner,—little narratives of 
pretty young women with many suitors, who are very, very coquettish, 
who accept the rich and elderly lover, who sane penest young men 
miserable, and who at last relent and marry according to the dictates of 
their hearts. It is a cheerful comedy played over and over again with 
infinite variation, and devoted admirers of the vivacious author seem 
never to tire of it.”"—Boston Beacon. 


Wheat and Tares. 


A Novel. By GRAHAM CLAYTOR, author of 
‘*Pleasant Waters.’ 12mo, cloth. 


Eight Hundred Miles ina 
Ambulance. 


By LAURA WINTHROP JOHNSON. With Intro- 

duction by George William Curtis. 12mo, cloth. 

“It is a bright, healthy, happy, and vere aed enjoyable account of 

a march on the plains which brought one of nature’s own most favored 

daughters into the nearest possible communion with the nature she 
loved.”"—New York Independent. 








For sale by all Booksellers. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PuBLISHERS, 715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 
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“Yours, merrily,” 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


The People I’ve Smiled With. 


Recollections of a Merry Little Life, by MARSHALL 
P. WILDER, the American Humorist. With two 
portraits. Extra cloth, gilt top, etc., $1.50 


** . , , Blessed be he who with merry quip beguiles tedious hours or 
causes one flower of merriment to bloom in the desert of selfishness and 
sorrow. . . His name is synonymous with mirth.”—/ohn A, Cockerill, 
Editor N. Y. World. 

** The book is full of good stories and clever bits of pen portraiture. 
None can read it and not be amused. It is impregnated with a fund of 
humor that is simply irresistible.” 


dn answer to repeated calls, we have prepared an 
edition in paper binding at 50 cents, of the 
most popular book of this year, 


Jonathan and His Continent. 


Rambles through American Society. By Max 
O’RELL and JACK ALLYN. Paper 50 cents; cloth, 
gilt, etc., $1.50. 
‘A volume of sparkle and delight from title page to finish.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 
‘* There is not a dull page in it."—N. Y. World. 
Pn One reads the book with a perpetual smile on one’s face.””"— Chicago 
‘ews. 
“‘ Will be read, talked of, and enjoyed.”—Boston Home Journal. 


Plain Talks with Young Home 
Makers. 


By F. McCreapy Harris (Hope Ledyard). 1 
vol., boards, new style, 40 cents. 


The Coming School. 


By ELLEN E. Kenyon. A sequel to ‘‘ The Young 
Idea,” by Caroline B. Le Row. Boards, new 
style, 50 cents; cloth, etc., $1.00. 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


Cassell’s Sunshine Series 


OF CHOICE COPYRIGHT FICTION. 
Illuminated paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


THE SECRET OF THE LAMAS. A Tale of Thibet. 


A SWALLOW’S WING. A Tale of Pekin, by Cuas. 
HANNAN. 

THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. By E. S. 
VAN ZILE. 

THE SMUGGLER OF KING’S COVE. By Sytva- 
NUS CoB, JR. 

THE BANKER OF BANKERSVILLE. By Mav- 
RICE THOMPSON. 

THE DIAMOND BUTTON. By Barciay NortTu. 

BALDY’S POINT. By Mrs. J. H. WALWorTH. 

TIME’S SCYTHE. By JANE VALENTINE. 


RENTED A HUSBAND. By Voisin. 





AN HOUR’S PROMISE. By Annie ELIoT. 
BURKETT’S LOCK. By M. G. McCLELLAND. 
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The 
Carisbrooke Library. 


Edited by 


Henry Morley, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature at University College, 
London. 


NOW READY: 
Vol. 1. 


The Tale of a Tub, and Other Works. 


By JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Vol. 2. 


| Tales of the Seven Deadly Sins. 


Being the Confessio Amantis of JOHN GOWER. 
Vol. 3. 
The Earlier Life and the Chief 
Earlier Works of Daniel Defoe. 


IN PREPARATION: 
Vol. 4. 


Early Prose Romances. 


I2mo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, and half rox- 
burghe, gilt top. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


‘‘The Carisbrooke Library’’ is a continuation of 
the ‘‘ Universal Library,” with some changes of torm 
and method. It will include books for which the 
volumes of the former series did not allow sufficient 
room, Sometimes in the ‘ Universal Library ” a large 
book — Hobbes’s “ Leviathan,” for example — was 
packed into smalltype. Inthe‘ Carisbrooke Library” 
there will be no small type. The volumes will be 
larger; each of about four hundred and fifty pages. 
They will be handsome library volumes, printed with 
clear type upon good paper, and they will be published 
in alternate months. In the ‘Universal Library” 
the editor’s introduction to each volume was restricted 


| to four pages, and there was no annotation. In the 
| “Carisbrooke Library,” with larger leisure and a two 
| months’ interval between the volumes, it will be pos- 
| sible for the editor to give more help towards the 


| enjoyment of each book. There will be fuller intro- 
| ductions, and there will be notes. 


Complete catalogue free to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104-106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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SUMMER READING. 


Paper covers. Price, 50 cents each. 
NO NAME SERIES. 

MIRAGE. 
THE TZAR’S WIDOW. 
MARMORNE. 
MY WIFE AND MY WIFE'S SISTER. 
AFTERGLOW. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES. 
DIANE CORYVAL. 
BABY RUE. 
HER PICTURE. 
ALMOST A DUCHESS. 
KISMET. 
SIGNOR MONALDINI’S NIECE. 
THE COLONEL'S OPERA CLOAK. 

By Mary COWDEN CLARKE. 
A RAMBLING STORY. 
BETWEEN WHILES. 

By HELEN JACKSON. 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Sunday-school Stories. 


On the Golden Texts of the International Lessons 
of 1889. First Part. January to June. Second 
Part. July to December. By Epwarp E. HALE. 
2 volumes, 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00 per volume. 


It is a kind of work which has not been done before—which is rather 
remarkable when we consider that some millions of children are 
studying the lessons in question. But the value of a bright story, 
illustrating the truth of the lesson, without denominational bias, but 
with strong religious feeling, and in a way to connect it with practical 
life, is obvious; and it is this which Mr, Hale and those associates with 
him have given us. Parents and Sunday-school teachers will welcome 
these volumes.” — Boston Journal. 


Sunday-school Stories for Little Children. 


On the Golden Texts of the International Lessons | 
of 1889. July—December. By Miss LUCRETIA | 
P. HALE and Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN. I vol- 
ume, square, 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


I therefore urged Mrs. Whitman and my sister Lucretia to undertake 
at once the compilation of a volume which should meet the purposes ot 
the younger classes in all our Sunday-schools, as they engaged in the 
study of the International texts forthis year. They have undertaken this 
very pleasant office, and the reader has in hand the stories which they 
have provided for the little people.—Zdward E. Hale. 


DON’T FORGET THAT 


MRS. LINCOLN’S COOK BOOKS 


ARE THE BEST. 

BOSTON COOK BOOK. 

What To Do, and What Not to Do in Cooking. 
By Mrs. D. A. LincoLn. One volume, 12mo, 
600 pages. 50 illustrations. Price, $2.00. 

CARVING AND SERVING. 

Square, 16mo, fancy covers, beveled boards, red 
edge. Price, 60 cents. 

BOSTON SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXT-BOOK. 
Lessons in Cooking for the use of Classes in 
Public and Industrial Schools. 12mo, $1.00. 

TWENTY LESSONS IN COOKERY. 

Compiled from the ‘“ Boston School Kitchen 

Text-Book,” and printed on tinted cards. Price | 
per set, 40 cents. Special reduction to schools or | 
parties purchasing over fifty sets. | 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaia, by the publishers on receipt of 
price. 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston, Mass. 


| A GIRL GRADUATE. 





Novels and Stories. 


THE OPEN DOOR. By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
author of “One Summer’”’ (§1.25), ‘ Guenn”’ 
($1.50), “‘ Aunt Serena”’ ($1.25), ‘‘Aulnay Tower” 
($1.50), ‘‘One Year Abroad ”’ ($1.28). $1.50. 

PASSE ROSE. By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, 
author of ‘‘ But Yet a Woman,”’ “The Wind of 
Destiny.” $1.25 each. 

By CELIA P. WOOLLEY, 
author of ‘‘ Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and 
Theology.” $1.50. 

THE STORY OF PATSY. By Kate DovuGLas 
WIGo!n, author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 
With illustrations. Square 16mo, 60 cents. 

A QUAKER GIRL OF NANTUCKET. By Mary 
CATHERINE LEE. $1.25. 

LODGE’S GEORGE WASHINGTON. 2 vols., 16mo, 
$2.50. 

EMERSON’S EMERSON IN CONCORD. With 
Portrait. $1.75. 

MISS HALE’S FAGOTS FOR THEFIRESIDE. One 
Hundred Games. A delightful summer book. $1.25. 

HOWELLS'S PARLOR CAR AND OTHER 
FARCES. 12mo, $1.00. 


MRS. WOODMAN’S PICTURESQUE ALASKA. 
Introduction by Mr. WHITTIER. Illustrated. $1.00. 


F. H. SMITH’S A WHITE UMBRELLA IN 
MEXICO. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


BURROUGHS'S INDOOR STUDIES. $1.25. 


FISKE’S BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 1783-1789. $2.00. 


DR. HOLMES’S JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. $1.50. 


Riverside Library for Young People. 


1. THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By Joun 
FISKE. 

2. GEORGE WASHINGTON. An Historical 
Biography. By HORACE E, SCUDDER. 

3. BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. By 
FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 

4. UP AND DOWN THE BROOKS. By Mary E. 
BAMFORD. 


With Illustrations. 16mo, 75 cents each. 


Riverside Paper Series. 


. JOHN WARD, PREACHER. 
DELAND. 47th Thousand. 

. THE SCARLET LETTER, 
HAWTHORNE. 

. BUT YET A WOMAN. By ARTHUR SHERBURNE 
HARDY. 

4. THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. By Tuomas BAILEy 
ALDRICH. 
Tasteful paper covers, 50 cents each. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


By MARGARET 


By NATHANIEL 
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Just Ready. 


Our Town. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. $1.25. 

Written for and dedicated to all the Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor. A story of town life—your town, my town, every- 
body’s town. Here is sharp realistic character sketching, graphic 
incident, and the rush of events that belong to any wide-awake town. 
As the Y. P. S.C. E. arose in their might and captured the town, so 
the good work can go onin every town, Each member should read 
the book. 


Sweetbrier. 
By M. E. W. SHERWOOD. $1.25. 


Just the book for girls of from ten to twenty. One of the cleverest 
things in its way since the earlier writings of Miss Alcott. A charming 
story of girl life amid the fascinations, duties, and distractions of 
‘society ’’—and with none of the ridiculous caricatures that so often 
mar such stories. Written by one who is an authority among the 
“ Four Hundred.” 


One Voyage. 


By JuLius A. PALMER. $1.25. 

A romance of love, adventure, and life at sea, with all the thrilling 
experiences that generally punctuate such a novel. Captain Palmer is 
a real sea captain, who has studied life in cabin and forecastle to excel- 
lent advantage, and his story is at once fascinating and realistic. 


Chrissy’s Endeavor. 
By PANSY. $1.50. 


The story of a bright young girl whose awakened interest in the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor in the little village 
where she is summering, changes the whole current of her thought and 
life. On her return to the city she organizes a kindred society of some- 
what incongruous elements, overcoming the opposition of her lady 
mother, her gay elder sister, and her idle fashionable brother. The 
story of her “endeavor,” and the difficulties in the way of its success, 
the ever-increasing influence it exerts on a widening circle, is told with 
all the skill and power that ‘‘ Pansy”’ brings to a specially congenial 
subject. 


The Mossback Correspondence. 


By Rev. F. E. CLark, President of the Y. P. S. 
C..E.. 12ame, $00. 

A series of every-day talks about people in church and at home, in 
which there is much quaint philosophy, sound common-sense and good- 
natured criticism. The Boston Herald says: ‘‘ Mr. Clark has hit the 
nail on the head a great many timesin this little volume, which will 
number readers by the thousands.”’ 


We Twelve Girls. 


By “ Pansy.” 12mo, 60 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS—Now Ready. 


Roya Girts AND Royat Courts. M. E. W. Sherwood . . . $1.25 
My Uncvie Frorimonp. Sidney Luska......... #«. 1.00 
How Success 1s Won. Sarah K. Bolton... ....... 1.00 
In War Times at LaRosg Brancue. M. E. M. Davis 1.25 
Brownies AND BoGiss. Louise Imogen Guiney ....... 1.00 
Tue Russtan Noveuists. Jane L. Edmands ........ 150 
How to Cook Wet. J. Rosalie Benton. .......... 1.50 
Souvenirs OF My Timg. Jessie Benton Frémont ....... 1.50 
Common Sense Science. Grant Allen... ......... 1.50 
Wuen I Wasa BoyinCuina. Yan PhouLee........ 60 


In Pursuit oF Happingss. Count Leo Tolstci 


At the bookstores, or sent post-paid, by the Publishers. 
D. LoTHRop Company, Boston. 








Mind Your P’s and Q’s. 


| And the three best P’s to mind are 
Miss 


PARLOA'S KITCHEN COMPANION. 


I vol., crown, 8vo cloth or waterproof binding, 
$2.50. 

It is thoroughly practical ; it is perfectly reliable; 
it is marvellously comprehensive ; it is copiously 
illustrated ; it is, in short, overflowing with good 
qualities, and is just the book that all house- 
keepers need to guide them. 


ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 
MARKETING GUIDE. 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This is one of the most popular Cook Books ever 
printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of 
instruction. The directions are clear and con- 
cise, and the chapters on marketing and kitchen 
furnishing very useful. 


PABLOA'S NEW COOK BOOK. 


Edition, 100,000, 
30 cents, 

This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 
popular book places THE AUTHORITY on all 
matters pertaining to good living within the reach 
of everyone. Over 100,000 Parloa Cook Books 
have been sold. 


In a lithographed paper cover, 


Seventeen Dollars per Hundred. 





| Order through your jobber or direct of the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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IF YOU WANT 


A PIANO. 


Don’t fail to examine those 
made by the 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


Important Patents recently granted this Company, together with highest 
standard of manufacture, make these Pianos superior to all others. Over 
100 IVERS & POND Pianos purchased and in daily use at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; also purchased by over 100 colleges and 
educational institutions in all parts of the U.S. 100-page Catalogue giv- 
ing valuable information to purchasers sent free. Address IVERS & POND 
PIANO CO., 181 and 182 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLD BY 


J. C. RAMSDELL, 1111 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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100 IVERS & POND Pianos purchased and in daily use at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; also purchased by over 100 colleges and 
educational institutions in all parts of the U.S. 100-page Catalogue giv- 
ing valuable information to purchasers sent free. Address IVERS & POND 
PIANO CO., 181 and 182 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A monthly publication giving prompt and accurate 
information concerning every new book—its scope, its 
worth, its price—together with miscellaneous items and 
articles of special interest to readers, authors, and pub- 
lishers. 

When ordering a change of address GIVE THE OLD 
POST-OFFICE @s well as the one to which you wish Book 
NEws sent. 


50 cents a year, postpaid. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 





IMPROPER NOVELS. 


By Ameuia E. Barr, 


The reading tendency of the age is towards fiction. 
Fifty years ago scholars and divines not only never 
opened a novel, they unhesitatingly condemned them; 
now they are largely the literary offspring of clergy- 
men’s brains, and the religious novel is the nineteenth 
century version of the Hebrew parable. Fiction also 
has become the recognized vehicle for “ views” of 
all kinds, philosophical social and occult. So that in 
some shape or other novels now enter into the educa- 
tion of every one, because from a well-wrought book 
there comes incorporeal forms, which fix themselves 
in the memory and exercise the same kind of influ- 
ence over readers as actual acquaintance exercises 
over living persons. 

That a force so powerful and so universal should be 
pure and helpful in character is self-evident, but that 
society has lately suffered from an epidemic of wicked 
novels is also an indisputable fact. The saddest 
feature of this epidemic is, that the contaminators of 
moral purity are mainly women—women, to whose 
care the sacred flame of chastity is entrusted, and 
who have quenched what they ought to have kept 
burning. Where men have hitherto feared to tread, 
women have rushed in, and with an almost Mznadic 
recklessness sought either a shameful notoriety, or the 
wages of a shameful ministering to the lowest instincts. 
In certain cases the flush of youth and beauty has 
given a false literary value; in others it is only chari- 
table to suppose that the young women were handling 
subjects of which they understood neither the signifi- 
cance nor the impropriety. 

Concerning such novels there is really no argument 
—a bad book is a bad book beyond all controversy. 


To argue about it is like arguing about a vile odor. 
If people swear that a dunghill smells sweet to them, 
they could not be otherwise persuaded by any power 
on earth. 

The first object of a novel is to give pleasure, and 
the test of its morality or its immorality is the eleva- 
ting or debasing tendencies of that pleasure. It is 
easy to say “‘to the pure all things are pure,” but this 
is one of those mischievous half-truths that are worse 
than lies, for unfortunately a large part of any com- 
munity has a morbid capacity for assimilating what is 
vicious, and rejecting healthy mental food. There is 
an old proverb about touching filth very applicable to 
this subject. It is easy to talk of the beauty of 
absolute truth, of the necessity for broadening the 
intelligence of women, of the innocence of whatever 
is natural, and the insipid character of those feminine 
dolls who will not discuss with uncompromising 
frankness the most delicate subjects in life; but it is 
an indisputable fact that they who will listen to in- 
delicate talk will do indelicate things. Through the 
ear the whole body may be prostituted. This way 
danger lies in improper novels. They are the worst 
of all bad companions. 

Of course women cannot be debarred from any line 
of action they wish to adopt. If some of the sex will 
have nothing veiled, and nothing hidden, if they are 
proud of a sort of womanhood remarkable only for 
the absence of the usual characteristics of the state, 
if they delight to write nasty novels, and handle pub- 
licly questions not fit for them to meddle with, there is 
no law but that of a virtuous popular opinion to pre- 
vent them. 

The broad characteristics of such novels are uniform 
and easily defined. The heroine gives the keynote. 
She is selfish and frivolous. She has no good father 
or mother, no checks of any kind. Instinct or Fatal- 
ity take the place of all nobler sentiments. We are 
expected to consider her charming, because she is 
undisciplined ‘and the victim of passionate impulses. 
She makes a constant appeal —and with a preference 
—to the animal in our nature, as if power and inten- 
sity came that way! She is continually apostrophis- 
ing herself; we hear of her ‘low cries” her “ wailing 
cries’ her ‘sobs of despair’’—sounds which would be 
intolerable in real life, and which are not heard. We 
are shown her serpentine arms, her lithe twisting 
figure, and expected to be awed by her “ writhing,”” 
and coiling and “ padding” with bare feet about the 


floor. 
It is one of the worst features of this class of novels 
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that these sirens—who do not even pretend to be 
angels—are adored as sirens. Now for a man to 
love a bad woman because she is pretty, when he is 
under no illusions about her worthlessness, is for him 
also, a simple baseness. The dominion of the five 
senses—the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life, may not be boldly professed, but the 
women usually balance themselves—as one woman 
novelist puts it—‘‘on the narrow line between pro- 
priety and disgrace.” As if there really was any 
such debatable ground! That the heroine pulls up 
somewhere before things go too far, is oneof the most 
abominable and dangerous of its teachings. If the 
tale was allowed to run its legitimate course, and sin 
to bring forth its certain fruits, the young would be in 
less danger. But the lesson of all such novels is, 
that women may play with fire and not get burnt. 

Now, however, an author may protest, crime is in- 
separable from sympathy with crime. Ina book we 
cannot love and admire the sinner and hate the sin. 
In real life this may be possible, for the real person is 
a human being with human qualities, but the fictitious 
one is a sin personified and made attractive. Thesin 
is the primary idea, to embellish which the rest of 
the characters are made to order. Novels of this kind 
carry their readers easily over the three stages to vice 
—to endure, to pity, and then to embrace. And this 
is butthe beginning. From vice to crime—from the 
divorce court to the police court—is a single step. 

The whole infamy of impure novels rests upon a 
mistaken conception of the passion of love. The 
notion that if two people who havea violent passion for 
each other marry, they have necessarily acted wisely, 
is as unfounded as the converse, that if two people 
marry without it they act unwisely. No one disputes 
the existence of such a passion as this class of novels 
builds everything upon, but it is just as certain that it 
is very uncommon, and a very doubtful good if it does 
exist. 

The love which the Book of Common Prayer seems 
to consider the effect of marriage is fortunately much 
more common and much more sensible and enduring ; 
and the divines who wrote “‘ The Form of Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony ”’ have proved themselves to have 
been far more shrewd observers of human nature 
than the novelists. The hero of the novel spends his 
breath in vowing “I do love;”’ the hero of the mar- 
riage ceremony looks forward to mutual kindness and 
affection and says, ‘‘I w#// love.” The prominence 
given to this passionate love in novels naturally ends 
the book with marriage, because it supposes that people 
marry to gratify their passions. If this were the real 
case the ‘‘ failure’ of marriage would be beyond con- 
troversy and divorce its natural sequence. 

A bad novel is worse than any other bad book. A 
book inculcating atheism, socialism, robbery, etc., 
would have but’a circumscribed audience ; a novel goes 
everywhere, and appeals especially to the young; 
and it is the peculiar mischief of a bad book, that 
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when once printed, it is scarcely possible to eradicate 
it. Lately it has been said, ‘‘ that the success of such 
novels implies the right to produce them.” It is not 
so. We have only to apply this dictum to bad deeds 
as well as to bad books to see how fatal to virtue of 
every kind it would be. If because a certain class 
desire impure literature it is to be supplied, why should 
not every other vice be provided for? ‘“‘ Liberty of 
thought! Liberty!’ the demanders of such books 
cry, but they do not mean Liberty, they mean License. 

It is unpleasant to accuse any good writer of being 
foul-minded, and the more so, as the accusation is 
easy to make; but impure images are just as impure 
though the author talks in the character of another 
person ; and the frank decision of every thoughtful 
mind must be, that immoral writing comes from a 
prurient mind. It is a vice which cannot be indulged 
without injury both to the writer and the reader. At 
any rate if moral scavenger work is tobe done, let men 
do it; for feminine delicacy is not only a great fact, 
itis also a great social power, and if women take to 
writing nasty novels, from whom shall we expect the 
conservation of purity and religion ? 

It is also said in extenuation, ‘‘that this passionate 
physical instinct of sex exists all around, and that it 
is folly to ignore it :—That it is in fact, as legitimate 
‘material’ for the novelist, as any other.” Setting 
aside all morality, and all decency, it is. But it must 
be remembered, that no one is made bad by simply 
knowing that bad people exist; yet the majority 
would become wicked if their intimate friends were 
so. No personal contact is more debasing than a 
bad book. Its characters enter into the mind and 
continually deprave it; nor can they be turned out, 
or “cut” as a disreputable acquaintance might be. 

In Southern swamps there is a gorgeous flower 
whose odor is that of carrion, and whose taste is 
death. But because of it, no one denies to the 
jasmine growing by its side, or to the rose growing in 
the garden, the praise of their sweetness and beauty. 
And in like manner, the good novel is not prejudiced 
to the general mind because hiding under its reputa- 
tion, the bad one sneaks out into the haunts of good 
men and women. For neither story-telling nor story- 
reading is a vice, or else humanity always has been, 
and always will be, hopelessly vicious. 

And the good novel carries its own atmosphere. It 
has characteristics which none can mistake. It holds 
in solution a great deal of experience. It opens the 
eyes to the joys and sorrows of prosaic and humble 
people, widens our sympathy with them, and make us 
sensitive to the great issues hidden under ordinary 
affairs. There may be no evident moral, but it modi- 
fies conceptions and gives wholesome mental refresh- 
ment. For most people like to reflect on life and its 
problems, but the experience of one individual is too 
confined, and the suppositious cases of the good 
novelist increase the area of reflection. 

In the good novel the characters portrayed for our 
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admiration are not driven by animal instincts, by 
passion, and impulse; they rise from this low level to 
the empire of reason and self-control. They teach 
or they comfort, or they leave images of self-reliance. 
The thick unhealthy atmosphere of passion and crime 
is not made intoxicating with the lights and perfumes 
of luxury and sensuality. If the exigencies of the 
story carry the reader into it, he is made to feel the 
horror of its darkness, and the deathly dangers that 
lurk there. But by preference, the writer of good 
novels sees the world through the eyelids of the 
morning, and finds it full of beauty and of goodness. 
He believes in God, and man, and will not have it 
that they are so far apart as sin desires them to be. 
He believes in goodness and in doing daily duty in 
hope and rejoicing. No one is more sensitive to the 
weariness, and the disappointment, the brooding 
pain, and strange shadows which darken life; but he 
always sees the way out of them. There is no cry of 
despair in his own heart, and he will not suffer his 
pen to write one. A really good novel is better bread 
than was ever made of wheat, for it nourishes and 
cherishes emotions and sentiments, that will live for 
ever. No one can doubt its influence, it has made 
our souls thrill to loftier thoughts than those that stir 
our daily life, and it has enriched our memory with 
some holy or noble character who will be forever a 
part of our best self. 

But bad is linked to good as shadow to light, and 
vice will have its interpreter as well as virtue. Bad 
novels must be recognized as a fact of this day, and 
a very unpleasant one. They are the pustules and 
eruptions of the social body, indicating a threatened 
moral epidemic. If a physical one of cholera or 
smallpox were imminent, there would be every effort 
made to arrest its progress; and it seems as reason- 
able for the State to protect the purity, as the goods 
and chattels of its citizens; to punish with fitting 
justice both the criminals who defile the one and who 
steal the other. 





ON THE BRIDGE AT GLENN'S. 
A REMINISCENCE OF COOPER. 


Blank shadow here. The heights on either hand 
Sparkle with lamps. Around me foams the bold 
Loud Hudson—swiftly into darkness rolled. 

These vanish all, and memory takes her stand 

In that wild cave, among that famous band, 

Girt round by unseen terrors manifold, 
Revealed in that enchanting fiction old, 

Blown hence through many an alien tongue and land. 

I see the haughty Uncas, and the wise 
Fierce Sagamore; hear Hawkeye’s cheery call, 

The Singer’s strains, of sacred sounds compact ; 

And then I hear the holy hymn arise 
From the sweet Sisters’ lips ; and, borne through all, 

The plunge and tremble of the cataract. 

O. C. Auringer, in The Critic. 
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SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Miss Jewett was born and reared in South Berwick, 
a pretty manufacturing village near the Maine 
sea-coast. Her father, Dr. Theodore H. Jewett, for 
many years a physician of wide reputation and prac- 
tice, died several years ago, leaving a widow and two 
daughters, who still reside in the pleasant family 
mansion. Aside from his professional acquirements, 
Dr. Jewett possessed historical and antiquarian tastes, 
the natural outgrowth, perhaps, of a residence in one 
of the most interesting neighborhoods in New 
England, where almost every foot of ground has its 
history or its tradition. His daughter, to some extent, 
no doubt, inherited these tastes; only, in her case, 
they speedily developed into an active and absorbing 
sympathy with the lives and fortunes of the people 
whose story she learned while accompanying her 
father on his professional rounds. So as Dr. Jewett 
drove along the road he recounted to this highly 
imaginative and impressionable young mind frag- 
ments of family history, anecdotes and observations 
gathered during his long medical experience. 
Miss Jewett thus amassed a fund of information from 
which many of those inimitable character-sketches 
and those equally admirable reproductions of sea and 
shore in and about York, Kittery, and Berwick have 
been drawn. No one who reads Miss Jewett’s stories 
can fail to perceive how strongly these surroundings 
have impressed themselves upon her character. To 
a spiritual and imaginative nature, such as hers, the 
grandeur and mystery of the sea furnishes an inex- 
haustible theme. The emotions it awakens are clear 
and unmistakable. Yet she is always simple, natural, 
and unaffected. The tens of thousands who go to 
the New England coast for a summer’s vacation see it 
all again in her stories. Every well-known head-land, 
clump of pines, or heap of rocks in the offing, is to 
her a personal friend. She loves it. And we love it, 
too, immediately we enter the charmed atmosphere 
she moves in, which is as invigorating as the salt 
breath of the ocean itself. 


Miss Jewett also finds much inspiration in the habi- 
tations of a former generation and the tales they 
have to tell. Sometimes it is a humble roof, but the 
story reveals that life is everywhere the same. The 
simple annals of the poor are touchingly narrated. 
Sometimes it is a decayed colonial mansion and 
a sad story. And what is so saddening as the 
ruin of a family that has seen better days! Some- 
times it is a mere wreck with a poor half-crazed 
creature clinging to it. Charles Lamb has said that 
nothing moves the imagination like an old house. 
Miss Jewett sees in old houses so many mysterious 
conductors into the past, so many monuments to the 
lives and fortunes of their occupants. A keen sense 
of humor is also characteristic of this author. Her 
humor has a healthy and contagious quality denoting 
appreciative discernment and feeling for all sides of 
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character. Even while assisting at a country funeral 
we find the odd sayings and doings of the mourners 
sometimes too much for that decorous gravity suitable 
to the occasion. But this is in no irreverent spirit. 
It is simply a genuine touch of human nature. Her 
people are all very life-like. They talk naturally and 
not a bit by the book. We at once recognize in them 
old acquaintances. Miss Jewett varies occasionally 
the writing of short stories, so evidently her true vein 
ot literary success, with poetical composition. In this 
field she has already written and printed what would 
make a small volume if collected. Her poetry breathes 
a strong religious feeling, usually calm and contempla- 
tive, rather than brilliant or passionate. We are, 
indeed mistaken if in this direction there is not an 
under-current gaining in strength with intellectual 
maturity, or limited only by self-restraint. 

Miss Jewett began writing for publication when 
nineteen. She is now thirty-nine, with a future of 
undoubted promise before her. Besides the volumes 
of her collected stories she has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the leading periodicals, She enjoys an 
unquestioned popularity with a multitude of readers 
who have become acquainted with her chiefly through 
the pages of the At/antic Monthly,,in which most of 
her stories have appeared. We need hardly say that 
out-of-door life is with her a passion. Expert with the 
oar, an accomplished horsewoman, it is her delight to 
live in close companionship with nature; and we 
know that 

Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her. 
Her river is a mirrorin which she sees a thousand 
pictures take form and fade into a memory. To her 
the woods are full of voices which she interprets 
through a mind and heart profoundly penetrated by 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Divine Giver. 
Being much alone she naturally drops into reverie. 
She thinks aloud, or, if the expression seems para- 
doxical, her pen is the medium by which the inspira- 
tion of the moment reveals itself. 

Since literature became her vocation it is probably 
true that Miss Jewett has made a place for herself, 
and avery charming and engaging place it is. Her 
pure, healthy, and sympathetic language and under- 
lying tenderness of thought and feeling reveal the 
unspoiled nature in allits natural grace and fragrance ; 
so that Sarah Jewett has as many friends as she has 
readers, and they are a host. Literary World. 





The following are the works of Sarah Orne Jewett, 
published in book form: ‘‘ Deephaven,”’ ‘‘ Old Friends 
and New,” ‘Country By-Ways,” ‘“Play-Days,” 


‘“‘The Mate of the Daylight, and Friends Ashore,” 
“A Country Doctor,” ‘A Marsh Island,” ‘“‘ A White 
Heron, and other Stories,” ‘The King of Folly 
Island, and Other People,’’ ‘‘ The Story of the 
Normans.” 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By A. E. Watrous. 


A much greater task than the disciplining of 
defiant postmasters and refractory collectors has been 
undertaken by the Protean Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. 
It is the writing of a book—of a very big book. The 
title of it is ‘‘The Winning of the West,’’ and the 
subject of it is so vast that in the first two big, hand- 
some volumes Mr. Roosevelt only gets from the 
Alleghanies to the Mississippi, and from the year 17€9 
tothe year 1783. Itis of this same subject of West- 
winning that Professor McMaster somewhere says 
that it isthe real history of the American people so far 
—that the theme of hemispherical life was this great 
rhythmic march westward in which the Civil War 
was but an interlude. But Mr. Roosevelt goes at this 
tremendous epic with a light heart, as he does at 
everything, from the hunting of a mayoralty to a 
grizzly, up or down. He does not in his preface 
indicate the scope or purpose of his work, and, there- 
fore, it is unfair to bring him to the standard of the 
larger historians. His ear has not caught the measure 
of that awful tread of that vast, ever-growing multi- 
tude swinging ever westward, beating ever onward in 
a mighty wave, leveling hills and forests, crushing 
wild tribes of beasts and wilder tribes of men—mak- 
ing the great nineteenth century miracle the settle- 
ment of the United States. It is an epic beside which 
Odyssey, Iliad and /Eneid are baby tales, and 
Mr. Roosevelt is not a Homer or even a Tasso. But 
he is writing a very clever, interesting, sketchy book, 
in which he makes Boone, Mansker, Sevier, Todd 
and other pioneers live as briskly as he made rugged 
Benton live in his recent admirable biography of that 
worthy. Not the least interesting thing about the 
book is Mr. Roosevelt’s thoroughly frontiersman 
attitude toward the Indian—the best, etc., is a dead, 
etc. But the most interesting thing about the book 
is the fact that this brilliant young man—and brilliant 
Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly is—has advanced appar- 
ently quite unconsciously upon what is perhaps the 
most herculean literary task of the century. 


* 
%* * 


Mr. Frank Parsons of Boston, confesses in cold 
type, that he with Messrs. F. E. Crawford and H. T. 
Richardson has spent twenty years in compiling 
“The World’s Best Books; a Key to the Treasures 
of Literature.” At least he says that the book is the 
result of twenty years of reading of the “finest litera- 
ture.” It is to be feared that this has been largely a 
waste of time. To the true book-lover, such a dictum 
coming from atrio of unknown censors smacks of 
impertinence. It is as if the policeman on the corner 
had overhauled his visiting list and instructed him 
whom to cut and whom to cultivate. As for the un- 
read,—though it is highly improbable that any one ever 
became well read through following a ‘‘course of 
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reading "’—let us look at Mr. Parsons’ twenty years of 
tabuiation and see how far he and his friends have 
established the right to constitute themselves the 
worlds tutors in the art of reading. Whatcan we say 
of a tribe of tabulators who have excluded Grattan 
from a list of orators, which includes Everett, Brooks, 
(we presume the Boston clergyman) and Ingersoll. 
What canon of taste gives Judge Tourgée a right to 
be read as a novelist, when Alphonse Daudet and 
Emile Zola in France, and Howells and James at 
home, to say nothing of William Black, George 
Meredith and Robert Louis Stevenson, in England, are 
shut out. It can not be on the ground of literary 
excellence. The men omitted are in their respective 
countries the masters of their art. It can not be in 
the case of the Frenchmen, on the ground of morals, for 
Balzac, Rousseau and Boccaccio are included in the 
list. It is charitable to suppose that the omission of 
Hawthorne’s name is accidental. Again in the his- 
torical table, by what right do Mr. Parsons and his 
friends put Bancroft, Buckle and Guizot, on what they 
call the first shelf of the world’s library and Lecky, 
Hallam and Gibbon on the second? Why should 
any man be asked to accept Herodotus as history and 
what business has Michelet in a list which excludes 
Kinglake? And if Mr. James Parton is an honest 
and a modest man, will he not flush a little to find 
himself on the same shelf with such biographers as 
Renan, Carlyle, Boswell and Plutarch. It is much to 
be questioned if M. Taine multipled three times would 
undertake the task which these three wise men of 
Boston have undertaken ; but it is not all to be ques- 
tioned that their ideas of the “finest literature” are 
not M. Taine’s. 
x" 

If Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s name was off the 
title-page one might almost say that Mr. Frederick 
Anstey had written “The Wrong Box.” Almost, 
be it understood, not quite. For Mr. Stevenson is 
easily the first artist in English words now living and 
even though he clothe himself in cap and bells and 
go about mumming, he can not conceal the subtle 
evidence of his masterful skill of diction, which is 
apparent in every page of this brief drollery. When 
this is said there is little left to be said. The book is 
thoroughly in Mr. Anstey’s vein, a series of impos- 
sible accidents happening in a perfectly natural way. 
It is based upon the anxiety of a young man to con- 
ceal the supposed death of his uncle, who is one of 
two last surviving lives in a Tontine fund of £116,000. 
The thread of mishaps winds upon his taking a body, 
supposed to be his uncle’s, out of the dead of a rail- 
way accident and shipping it to his own house in 
London. A wag changes the address in the luggage 
van. A seedy artist receives the body and a chain of 
lively incidents ‘is unveiled to the denouement with 
startling rapidity. Mr. Lloyd Osbourne is Mr. 
Stevenson’s collaborator. 
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“Pan,” in “ Dinnerology,” has the courage to say 
this much about a subject concerning which one side 
only has hitherto been heard, probably because the 
other side, like the Irish landlords, hasn’t taken the 
trouble totalk: ‘‘ A cigar has say ten times as much 
deleterious nicotine in it as the ordinary cigarette. 
Which is the stronger? The cigar has a leaf that 
has been soaked in dirty liquor, fingered by dirty 
hands, pasted with dirty paste, and this we suck in 
our mouths. The cigarette has a bit of clean paper. 
Which is the nicest? * * But the cigarette is 
and always will be the safest, cleanest, least harmful 
and most convenient way of using tobacco for tem- 
perate men. The sturdy Turk, bravest of all brave 
soldiers, hardiest of all hardy toilers, is a cigarette 
smoker from his cradle to his grave. So are Span- 
iards, Frenchmen, Greeks,—but why enumerate 
almost all the nations?” Itis not true that almost 
all the nations smoke cigarettes, but it is true, a point 
that ‘‘ Pan"’ misses, that the nations which under- 
stand enjoyment—these he names — enjoy their 
tobacco in the form he advocates. Those which 
take their pleasure sadly eschew the cigarette. 
There are a number of original and amusing bits like 
this in “‘ Dinnerology,” but as for practical use to the 
housekeeper it is perhaps of no more value than the 
cook books which ‘“ Pan’’ says overflowed all the 
available shelf-space in his own house. There are 
certain horrible suggestions of the late Dr. Dio Lewis 
in the form of the book. 


* 
* 


To the constantly increasing number of those who 
pass as literary men among society people, and society 
men among literary men, the latest addition is the 
anonymous author or more probably authoress of 
‘‘Miss Marlow, a story of Society.’’ The thread of 
the story—there is no plot—puts ‘‘ Miss Marlow ”’ in 
love with ‘‘ Lues Deane,”’ keeps them apart on account 
of his comparative poverty, brings them together by 
reason of the ruin of the Marlow family fortunes and 
then quite irrelevantly and impertinently disposes of 
Lues with a pistol at the hands of a Spaniard who is 
understood to have formerly loved Miss Marlow, but 
who at the time of the homicide is the accepted lover 
of another woman, The Spaniard, by the way, says 
‘draw and defend yourself,” when he wants Lues to 
fight, though he at the same time produces two pistols 
from his own pocket. ‘‘ Miss Marlow” marries 
“Charles Rittenhouse Delancey,’’ and sails for 
Europe. To criticize the book would be breaking a 
butterfly. 

x % 

There are some good, plain folk in this land it is to 
be feared, who will stand ready to accuse Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge of making the Father of his Country 
out a “ dude’’ inthe American Statesmen series, and 
there are other equally plain but more discriminating 
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folk who will be apt to accuse him of making the 
aforesaid ater patria the representative not of the 
people but a class—the Virginia or rather the English 
gentleman. Mr. Lodge has assuredly set out fervidly 
to refute the charges of priggishness which early 
biographies and more especially pictorial allegories 
laid Washington open to, which is a not very difficult 
task, and also what is not so easy to obliterate the 
lineaments of the stiff, stupid phlegmatic country 
squire which Thackeray left on the great canvas of 
“The Virginians.’ In the place of Weems’ absurd 
Washington, and Thackeray’s commonplace one, he 
has limned for us a splendid cavalier in white and 
scarlet-—the family colors with blue Norman blood 
running quelled riot in his veins, a daring horse- 
man, a keen huntsman,a gallant lover and a bold 
warrior of giant size and strength, who in other days 
would have turned the tide of fight by the prowess of 
his single arm. It is avery splendid and dashing 
pater patrig to whom Mr. Lodge has introduced us, 
an imposing figure which seems somehow to belong 
rather to the De Wessyngtons of the North of England 
than the Washingtons of Virginia. This is the young 
Washington of Mr. Lodge. Concerning the maturer 
man the author’s chief insistence is upon his genius 
as a general, and especially as a political general, 
and considerable ingenuity is displayed in showing 
how Washington calculated in advance the effect of 
his victories, and even of his defeats upon the country 
and the world at large. Of Washington's compeers, 
the aristocracy of Virginia, Mr. Lodge says: ‘‘We 
must go back to Athens to find another instance of a 
society so small in numbers, and yet capable of such 
an outburst of ability and force.” If the Old Domin- 
ion is nct satisfied with such a whale of a compli- 
ment as this from her hereditary foe she must be hard 
to suit. But shadesof Winthrops and Endicots what 
will they say in Boston ! 
*% 

A very dull, drab monochromeis Daniel R. Goodloe’s 
‘Birth of the Republic” after Mr. Lodge’s symphony 
in white and scarlet. Still it is a very useful volume 
containing as it does the most important State papers 
of the time, and for that very small class of readers 
who wish to form their own opinion of historical 
events it will be more welcome than all the clever 
Boston Congressman’s word pictures. It is hard to 
understand why Mr. Goodloe should have his picture 
for the frontispiece of a book of this kind unless it is 
because he has a Chicago publisher. 


**% 

After the impossibility of realizing eternity comes 
the difficulty of realizing London, for London comes 
the nearest to realizing eternity of any mortal institu- 
tion. What its end is or its beginning is a question 


that perhaps not one in one hundred thousand of its 
denizens or the strangers could give an intelligible 
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answer. Mr. Herbert Fry makes an intelligent effort 
to answer the query in his “‘ London in 1889.” It 
does not differ greatly from other guide books save in 
the possession of eighteen bird’s-eye views of the most 
famous localities of the metropolis which are certainly 
ealculated to give both travelers and students a 
clearer idea of Babylon than most of them now 
possess. 


* 
* * 


It was with rare discretion that the first of Eng- 
land’s marine novelists—to borrow a phrase from the 
sister art of painting—should have been selected to 
write the life of the greatest of English navigators in 
the English Men of Action Series. W. Clark 
Russell’s sketch of Dampier is more purely a labor of 
love than almost any other of the biographies which 
are nowadays dropping innumerable from English 
and American presses. Almost any other man would 
have written a history of Dampier’s battles, the 
taking of galleons, the harrying of towns ; a wide and 
tempting field it is of South Sea romance. But Mr. 
Russell has written a history of Dampier’s voyages, 
claiming, at the expense of color and interest, the 
reputation of a great sailor—not a mere sea-soldier— 
for his hero. Reading these stories which Mr. 
Russell so loves, of the early exploration of what still 
remain the boundaries of the known world, in crazy 
tubs, in which the sailor of to-day would hardly trust 
himself through the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, 
one is very apt to agree with this author, to think that 
the race of sailors, which began with the Armadaand 
ended with Trafalgar, the sailors of whom Frobisher 
and Drake were the first and Nelson and Collingwood 
and our own great Commodores, Bainbridge, Decatur 
and the rest, the last, are an extinctrace. How is the 
supremacy of England on the seas maintained 
to-day? By the active erection of floating iron 
islands which go ashore in a Mediterranean calm. 
What has become of the American sailor who in 1812 
proved himself the first and last and only master 
of the British tar? Danes, Norwegians, Fins, 
Swedes and Liverpool wharf-rats supersede him in 
the forecastle, if they still have forecastles, of the 
“ Boston,” ‘‘ Chicago”’ and the “‘ Yorktown.” Is it the 
fact that when Jack Tar ceased to bea brute he ceased 
to bea seaman? Were the old rough conditions of 
life necessary for the breeding of the monarchs of the 
sea, that vast empire which only the Anglo-Saxon 
ever wholly conquered ? 


«x 
A bit of Defoe comes very well after Dampier for 
had there been no Dampier to pilot the Duke and 
Duchess privateersmen to the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez there might have been no homecoming for 
Alexander Selkirk and possibly no Robinson Crusoe. 


It is not with Crusoe that Mr. Henry Morley deals in 
the Carisbrooke Library, but with the ‘ Earlier Life 
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and Works.” It is a timely excursion into the litera- 
ture of Queen Anne. The very deftness of Defoe’s 
work, the admirably assumed simplicity of his master- 
piece is apt to conceal a large side of the man, that of 
an elaborate essayist and political satirist, both in 
prose and verse, Bitter he undoubtedly was and 
coarse according to the manners of his time, but there 
are not many even of his much better known con- 
temporaries of the Augustan age who make as well 
spiced food for the thought of readers of the Victo- 
rian as do the papers on “‘ Academies,” ‘‘ Fools’ and 
“ Projects.”” They are as good to-day as they were 
nigh two centuries ago. 


MONTAIGNE. 
Even in his old age Montaigne was a gay, cheerful, 
untiring traveller, always eager to be going on, de- 
lighted with every place he visited, and yet anxious 
for constant change of scene and for new experience. 
To be amusingly and simply selfish is ever part of 
the charm of Montaigne. He adds to his reader's 
pleasure in life by the keenness with which herelished 
his own existence, and savoured every little incident 
as a man relishes the bouquet of wine. Without 
selfishness, how can this be managed? and without 
perfect simplicity and the good faith on which he 
prided himself, how could Montaigne, how could 
Pepys, have enriched the world as they have done? 
His essays are among the few works that really and 
literally make life more opulent with accumulated 
experience, criticism, reflection, humor. He gives 
of his rich nature, his lavish exuberance of character, 
out of that fresh and puissant century to this rather 
weary one, just as his society in youth might have 
been given tothe sick old man. Besides what he 
has to give in this manner, Montaigne seems to express 
French character, to explain the French genius and 
the French way of looking at life, more clearly and 
completely than any other writer. He has at bottom 
the intense melancholy, the looking forward to the 
end of all, which is the ground-note of the poetry of 
Villon, and of Ronsard, as of the prose of Chateau- 
briand. The panelled library in Montaigne’s chateau 
was Carven with mottoes, which were to be charms 
against too great fear of death. ‘“ For my part,” he 
says, “if aman could by any means avoid death, 
were it by hanging a calf-skin on hislimbs, I am one 
that would not be ashamed of the shift.” Happy it 
is, he thinks, that we do not, as a rule, meet death on 
a sudden, any more than we encounter the death of 
youth in one day, But this is only the dark back- 
ground of the enjoyment of life, to Which Montaigne 
clings, as he says, ‘“‘even too eagerly.” Merely to 
live, merely to muse over this spectacle of the world, 
simply to feel, even if the thing felt be agony, and to 
reflect on the pain, and on how it may best be borne 
—this is enough for Montaigne. This is his philo- 
sophy, reconciling in a way the maxims of the schools 
that divided the older worlds, the theories of the Stoic 
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and wiser Epicurean. To make each moment yield 
all that it has of experience, and of reflection on that 
experience, is his system of existence. 

From “ Lost Leaders,” by Andrew Lang. 





SUCCESS IN FICTION. 


It depends upon a hundred fluctuating things—upon 
the changes of fashion and public taste, upon acci- 
dental circumstances, upon what often seems a mere 
caprice and chance of popularity in so far as it does 
not depend upon the particular genius of the writer. 
It is not, perhaps, so wonderful as some people think 
that, in face of our fine nineteenth century theories of 
art for art and preference of analysis and fine-drawn 
character-painting to more robust models, the general 
reader should have gone back with a spring of evi- 
dent relief to records of wild adventure, fighting and 
bloodshed. This is a sort of natural recoil from fare 
too ethereal for human nature’s daily food. The 
wonderful power of George Eliot’s genius kept us all 
up to the mark as long as flesh and blood could bear 
it. But when that force was withdrawn the lesser 
professors of the craft dropped, as men tugging at a 
rope would fall were its strands suddenly to give way. 
And now the fine workmanship, say, of Mr. Henry 
James, who carries that art to perfection—his minute 
and delicate and purposely inclusive renderings of a 
life too full of motive ever to come to anything— 
naturally gives the fascinated, yet unsatisfied reader 
an appetite for the downright effects of Mr. Rider 
Haggard. While the American Hamlet of the day 
wavers and hesitates, the Zulu’s straightforward rules 
of action are delightful to the less sophisticated intel- 
ligence. This is quite enough to account for the 
sudden surging up of the ancient legend of adventure 
and movement amidst a society which has had its 
fill of philosophy, of domesticity, of criticism, and all 
the analytical processes. It explains why persons of 
the finest taste have set upon the fashion of turning, 
in real or affected disgust, with contemporary work— 
their own and others’—to the detective school of lit- 
erature—to Gaboriau and his kind. But except by 
showing the necessary and inevitable succession of 
the tide in light literature as in everything else, this 
change of front throws but little light upon the causes 
of success in fiction. In a year which has consumed 
edition after edition of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ and done 
precisely the same thing for ‘‘Mr. Barnes of New 
York,” what can any one say? Evidently no rule 
can equally affect these two exceptional successes. In 
every communication between the literary person and 
the public the chief necessity seems to me to be that 
the former should have something to say, not neces- 
sarily a moral lesson, nor anything of an instructive 
kind, but at least his story—something that has been 
in him before he had ever thought of making fame 
or money by it. 

Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, in The Forum. 
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EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Four years have passed since a great stimulus to 
curiosity about the translator of Omar Khayyam 
was given by the double inscription, prologue and 
epilogue, ave atgue vale,in which Lord Tennyson 
put forth his ‘‘ Tiresias ” to the world under the shadow 
of the name of Edward FitzGerald. The curtain 
was for a moment drawn from the personality of one 
of the most recluse and sequestered of modern men of 
letters, and we saw, with the eyes of the Poet Laureate, 
one of the earliest and one of the most interesting of 
his associates : 


“Old Fitz, who from your suburb grange, 

Where once I tarried for a while, 
Glance at the wheeling orb of change, 

And greet it with a kindly smile ; 
Whom yet I see as there you sit 

Beneath your sheltering garden-tree, 
And watch your doves about you flit, 

And plant on shoulder, hand and knee, 
Or on your head their rosy feet, 

As if they knew your diet spares 
Whatever moved in that full sheet 

Let down to Peter at his prayers ; 
Who feed on milk and meal and grass.” 


This dedication, as we now learn, had been written 
a week before FitzGerald’s death, in June, 1883, when 
the intimacy of the two poets had lasted for nearly 
fifty years. Other friends, scarcely less dear or less 
admired, had already preceded FitzGerald to the 
grave. Thackeray, a little before the end, in reply to 
his daughter’s inquiry which of his old friends he had 
loved most, had answered, ‘‘Why, dear old Fitz, to 
be sure.’’ Carlyle growled at the comparative rarity 
of ‘your friendly human letters,’ and a few more— 
James Spedding, Thompson of Trinity, Crabbe, Ber- 
nard Barton, had tempted his woodland spirit from 
its haunts. But few indeed among the living can 
boast of having enjoyed even a slight personal 
acquaintanceship with Edward FitzGerald, and almost 
his only intimate friend now left is the editor of the 
‘“‘ Letters and Literary Remains” which are just ap- 
pearing, and which must reveal even to those who 
have placed FitzGerald’s genius highest and studied 
him most carefully an unsuspected individuality of 
great force and charm. The learned and accomplished 
Vice-Master of Trinity has fulfilled his task in a man- 
ner almosttoo modest. He leaves FitzGerald to speak 
to us without a commentary from the pages of his 
matchless translations and from the leaves of his 
scarcely less delightful letters. 

Edward Purcell was born in a Jacobean mansion 
near Woodbridge, in Suffolk, on the 31st of March, 
1809. His father had married a Miss FitzGerald, and 
on the death of her father in 1818, he assumed the 
name and arms of FitzGerald. The poet’s early 
childhood was spent in France, but at the age of 
thirteen he went toa school at Bury St. Edmunds, 
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where the Speddings, W. B. Donne, and J. M. Kemble 
were among his schoolfellows. In 1826 he was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1828 
he formed the friendship of two freshmen, slightly 
younger than himself who were to be his intimates 
for life, W. M. Thackeray and W. H. Thompson, 
lately Master of Trinity. He saw Lord Tennyson 
about this time, although he did not make his 
acquaintance until they left college; but half a 
century later he retained a clear recollection of the 
appearance of the Poet Laureate as an undergraduate 
—‘‘ I remember him well, a sort of Hyperion.” It is 
consistent with all that we learn of the shy fidelity of 
FitzGerald that almost all the friendships of his life 
were formed before he was one-and-twenty. As early 
as 1830 he warns Thackeray not to invite him to meet 
anybody; ‘‘I cannot stand seeing new faces in the 
polite circles ;’’ and while the rest of the companion- 
ship, each in his own way, turned to conquer the 
world, FitzGerald remained obstinately and success- 
fully obscure. In 1831 he was nearly caught, for a very 
delicate and fantastic lyric, published anonymously 
in the Atheneum, attracted remark and was generally 
attributed to Charles Lamb. FitzGerald took a farm- 
house on the battle-field of Naseby, and paid no heed 
to the outstretched hands of the Sirens. He was in 
easy circumstances and adopted no profession. The 
seat of his family, and his own main residence until 
1835, was Whinstead Lodge, a house beautifully 
placed on the west bank of the Orwell, about two 
miles from Ipswich. Thence they removed to a less 
attractive mansion, Boulge, near Woodbridge, in the 
same county, close to the place of his birth, and there 
FitzGerald resided until his death. His life was 
extremely simple, devoted to country cares, and with 
no duties much more severe than were involved in 
the fit pruning of roses, and in the politics of the 
circumjacent hamlet. Nor, at first, did he give 
promise of being more than an admirer, a contemplator, 
even in the fairy world of literature. We get charm- 
ing glimpses of his sympathetic nature in some of 
the early letters. On the 7th of December, 1832, he 
says: 

“The news of this week is that Thackeray has 
come, but is going to leave again for Devonshire 
directly. He came very opportunely to divert my 
Blue Devils; notwithstanding, we do not see very 
much of each other ; and he has now so many friends 
(especially the Bullers) that he has no such wish for 
my society. He is as full of good humor and kind- 
ness asever. The next news is that a new volume of 
Tennyson is out, containing nothing more than you 
have in MS. except one or two things not worth 
having. : 

“I have been poring over Wordsworth lately, 
which has had much effect in bettering my Blue 
Devils; for his philosophy does not abjure melan- 
choly, but puts a pleasant countenance upon it, and 
connects it with humanity. It is very well, if the 
sensibility that makes us fearful of ourselves is diverted 


to become a cause of sympathy and interest with 
nature and mankind; and this I think Wordsworth 
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tends to do. I think I told you of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets before ;. I cannot tell you what sweetness I 
find in them. 


‘So by Shakespeare’s sonnets roasted, and Wordsworth’s 
poems basted, 
My heart will be well toasted, and excellently tasted.’ 


This beautiful couplet must delight you, I think.” 

In June, 1834, Thackeray was illustrating ‘‘ my 
Undine” (possibly a translation of Fouqué’s 
romance) “in about fourteen little colored drawings, 
very nicely.” What has become of this treasure? 
In May, 1835, some of the friends were together in 
the Lakes, and we get, incidentally, a pleasant 
glimpse of the most illustrious of them : 

“Alfred Tennyson stayed with me at Ambleside. 
Spedding was forced to go home, till the last two 
days of my stay here. I will say no more of Tenny- 
son than that the more I have seen of him, the more 
cause I have to think him great. His little humors 
and grumpinesses were so droll that I was always 
laughing, and was often put in mind (strange to say) 
of my little unknown friend, Undine. I must how- 
ever say, further, that I felt what Charles Lamb 
describes, a sense’ of depression at times from the 
overshadowing of a so much more lofty intellect than 
my own. This (though it may seem vain to say so) 
I never experienced before, though I have often been 
with much greater intellects; but I could not be mis- 
taken in the universality of his mind, and perhaps I 
have received some benefit in the now more distinct 
consciousness of my dwarfishness.” 

His time, when the roses were not being pruned, 
and when he was not making discreet journeys in 
uneventful directions, was divided between music, 
which greatly occupied his younger thought, and 
literature, which slowly, but more and more exclu- 
sively, engaged his attention. His loneliness, and the 
high standard by which in his remote seclusion he 
measured all contemporary publications, gives an 
interest to his expressions with regard to new books, 
an interest which centres around himself more, per- 
haps, than around the work criticised. For instance, 
he says, in April, 1838, to the Quaker poet, Bernard 
Barton, who was his neighbor at Woodbridge, and 
who eventually became his father-in-law : 

“T am very heavy indeed with a kind of influenza, 
which has blocked up most of my senses, and put a 
wet blanket over my brains. This state of head ‘has 
not been improved by trying to get through a new 
book much in fashion—Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution” 
—written ina German style. An Englishman writes 
of French Revolutions in a German style! People 
say the book isvery deep ; butit appears to me-that the 
meaning seems deep from lying under mystical 
language. There is no repose, nor equable move- 
ment in it: all cut up into short sentences half 
reflective, half narrative ; so that one labors through 
it as vessels do through what is called a short sea— 
small, contrary-going waves caused by shallows, and 
straits, and meeting tides, etc. I like to sail before 
the wind over the surface of an even-rolling elo- 
quence, like that of Bacon or the Opium-Eater. 
There is also pleasant fresh-water sailing with such 
writers as Addison. Is there any Jomd-sailing in 
literature? that is, drowsy, slow, and of small com- 
pass? Perhaps, we may say, some Sermons. But 
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this is only conjecture. Certainly Jeremy Taylor 
rolls along as majestically as any of them. We have 
had Alfred Tennyson here, very droll and very way- 
ward, and much sitting up of nights till two and 
three in the morning, with pipes in our mouths: at 
which good hour we would get Alfred to give us some 
of his magic music, which he does between growling 
and smoking, and so to bed.” 

Few poets have been able to prepare for their life’s 
work by so long and so dreamy a novitiate. In 1839 
FitzGerald gives Bernard Barton a more than com- 
monly full account of his daily life. He goes with a 
fellow-fisherman, ‘‘ my piscator,’’ two miles off to 
fish, and has tea in a pothouse, and so walks home. 
“For all which idle ease,” he says, ‘‘I think I must 
be damned.”” Orelse upon glorious sunshiny days 
he lies at full length in his garden reading Tacitus, 
with the nightingale singing and some red anemones 
flaunting themselves in the sun. ‘A funny mixture 
all this; Nero, and the delicacy of spring ; all very 
human, however. Then, at half-past one lunch on 
Cambridge cream cheese; then a ride over hill and 
dale; then spudding up some weeds from the grass; 
and then, coming in, I sit down to write to you.”” No 
wonder that Carlyle, groaning in London under the 
weight of his work and his indigestion, would gird 
playfully at the “peaceable man” at Woodbridge, 
with his ‘‘ innocent far niente life.’ FitzGerald, on 
his part, was by no means blind to the seamy side of 
the loud Carlylean existence, but wished it were 
calmer, and retired to his Horace Walpole and his 
“Tale of a Tub” with fresh gusto after being tossed, 
as he called it, on Carlyle’s ‘“‘canvas waves.” After 
an unusual burst of Chelsea eloquence, FitzGerald 
proposes a retreat: ‘‘ We will all sit under the calm 
shadow of Spedding’s forehead.” Carlyle, mean- 
while, after growing better acquainted with Fitz- 
Gerald, to whom Thackery had first presented him, 
became even more attached to him, and, visiting 
him, they scraped for human bones together in the 
Naseby battlefield. Here isa scrap from a letter of 
Carlyle to FitzGerald, dated October 16, 1844: 

‘*One day we had Alfred Tennyson here; an un- 
forgetable day. He stayed with us till late; forgot 
his stick; we dismissed him with ‘ Macpherson’s 
Farewell.’’ Macpherson (see Burns) was a Highland 
robber ; he played that tune, of his own composition, 
on his way to the gallows; asked, ‘If in all that 
crowd the Macpherson had any clansman?’ holding 
up the fiddle that he might bequeath it to some one. 
‘Any kinsman, any soul that wished him well?’ 
Nothing answered, nothing durst answer. He 
crushed the fiddle under his foot and sprang off. 
The tune is rough as hemp, but strong as a lion. I 
never hear it without something of emotion—poor 
Macpherson; though the artist hates to play it. 
Alfred’s dark face grew darker, and I saw his lip 
slightly quivering!”’ 

FitzGerald’s first book, ‘‘ Euphranor,”” was pub- 
lished by Pickering in 1851, a modest little volume 
not passing much beyond the limits of a pamphlet. 
It seems to have been the child of memories of Cam- 
bridge impregnated by the Socratic talk of Spedding, 
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who had lately been visiting FitzGerald. It is a Pla- 
tonic dialogue, easily cast—somewhat in the manner, 
one may say, of Berkeley’s ‘‘ Alciphron ’’—in a frame- 
work of landscape, Cambridge courts and halls, the 
river, the locks, the deep breeze blowing through the 
mays and the laburnums. The characters discuss 
the ‘“‘Godefridus ” of Sir Kenelm Digby, and how the 
principles of chivalry can be wholesomely maintained 
in modern life. Slight, perhaps, and notably unam- 
bitious ‘‘ Euphranor”’ could scarcely have been written 
by any one but FitzGerald—unless, possibly, in certain 
moods, by Landor—and it remains the most complete 
and sustained of his prose works. He had scarcely 
published it, and, as shyly as Sabrina herself, had 
peeped from ‘“‘the rushy-fringéd bank” of Deben to 
see how the world received it, before he found himself 
engaged on another little anonymous volume. The 
tiny green 1852 quarto of ‘‘Polonius’”’ lies before me 
at this moment, a presentation copy to the author’s 
sister, ‘‘ Andalusia De Soyres, from her Affecte. E. F. 
G.” It is a collection of wise saws and modern 
instances, some of them his own, most of them bor- 
rowed from Bacon, Selden, Kenelm Digby, and, of 
the living, Carlyle and Newman, the whole graced by 
a charming and most characteristic preface by Fitz- 
Gerald himself. And now he began with zeal to 
undertake the proper labor of his lifetime—he became 
a translator of poetry. 

Six or seven years before this time, FitzGerald was 
corresponding on familiar terms with a younger 
friend, who survives him, and who appears to have 
been, to a very singular degree, and in the full 
Shakespearean sense, the “only begetter”’ of these 
ensuing translations. This was Mr. E. B. Cowell, 
now Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. As early 
as 1846 Mr. Cowell had introduced FitzGerald to 
Hafiz; in 1852 we find that the latter has “ begun 
again to read Calderon with Cowell;’’ and from a 
letter written long afterwards to the late Sir Frederick 
Pollock, we learn that their first study of Calderon 
dated from at least 1850. FitzGerald cared for but 
little in Spanish literature. He tried some of the 
other dramatists—Tirso de Molina, Lopé de Vega, 
Moratin, but he could take but scant interest in these. 
His admiration of Calderon, on the other hand, was 
inexhaustible, and he began to work assiduously at 
the task of translating him, taking all Shelley’s pleas- 
ure in the ‘‘ starry autos.”” The volume called ‘Six 
Dramas of Calderon, freely translated by Edward 
FitzGerald,”’ was issued by Pickering in 1853, and is 
the only one of all FitzGerald’s publications which 
bears his name upon it. The six plays are: ‘‘ The 
Painter of his own Dishonor,” “Keep your own 
Secret,’’ ‘‘Gil Perez, the Gallician,’’ “Three Judg- 
ments at a Blow,” “The Mayor of Zalanca,” and 
‘‘Beware of Smooth Water.”” The book is now of 
extreme scarcity, the translator having withdrawn it 
from circulation in one of his singular fits of caprice, 
partly, I believe, on account of the severity with 
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which its freedom as a paraphrase was attacked. I 
am bound to say, however, that I find no traces of 
irritation on this subject in his letters of 1853, which 
refer to various reviews in a very moderate and sensi- 
ble spirit. 

The “Calderon” had scarcely passed through 
the printer's hands when FitzGerald took up the 
study of Persian, still in company with and under 
the direction of Mr. Cowell. In 1854, when he was 
visiting that friend at Oxford, he began to try his 
hand on a verse translation of the “Sal4aman and 
Absal” of Jami, ‘‘ whose ingenious prattle I am stilting 
into too Miltonic verse.’” This version seems to have 
been ready for the press in 1856, but it did not appear 
until more than twenty years had elapsed. Meanwhile 
Mr. Cowell was appointed Professor of History at 
a Calcutta college, and one main stimulus to steady 
production was removed out of FitzGerald’s life, 
Yet, by good fortune for us, Mr. Cowell’s absence 
from England induced FitzGerald to write to him 
more fully about his work than he would have done if 
the friends could have met. An‘d here, on the 2oth 
of March, 1857, we are allowed to be present at the 
first conception of what was afterwards to become 
the famous and admired ‘‘Omar Khayyam” :— 

“To-day I have been writing twenty pages of a met- 
rical Sketch of the Mantic,for such uses as I told you of. 
It is an amusement to me to take what liberties I like 
with these Persians, who (as I think) are not poets 
enough to frighten one from such excursions, and who 
really do want a little art to shape them. I don't 
speak of Jelaleddin;whom I know so little of (enough 
to show me that he is no great artist, however), nor of 
Hafiz, whose Jes¢ is untranslatable because he is the 
best musician of words. Old Johnson said the poets 
were the best preservers of a language; for people 
must go to the original to relishthem. I'am sure that 
what Tennyson said to you is true: that Hafiz is the 
most Eastern—or, he should have said, most Persian 
—of the Persians. He is the best representative of 
their character, whether his Saki and wine be real or 
mystical. Their religion and philosophy is soon seen 
through, and always seems to me cuckooed over like 
a borrowed thing, which people, once having got, 
don’t know how to parade enough. To be sure, their 
roses and nightingales are repeated enough; but 
Hafiz and old Omar Khayyam ring like true metal. 
The philosophy of the latter is, alas! one that never 
fails in the world.” 

He was soon keenly engaged on his task; had in 
April opened up a correspondence with Garcin de 
Tassy about texts of Omar in the Paris libraries. This 
was the busiest year of FitzGerald’s literary life. In 
May he was already beginning to warn his friend of 
another possible ‘‘sudden volume of translations,” 
the desire to conquer a province of Aschylus in his 
peculiar way having seized him. The only result, 
however, was the preparation—but at what date I do 
not seem able to discover—oft that extraordinary tran- 
slation of the ‘‘ Agamemnon, eventually printed with- 
out name of author, title-page, or imprint, in a hideous 
cover of grocer’s azure, which is one of the rarest of 
FitzGerald’s issues. In January, 1858, he began the 
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dismal business of trying, and at first vainly trying, 
to find a publisher bold enough to embark on the 
perilous enterprise of printing the little pamphlet of 
immortal music called ‘‘ The Rubdiyat of Omar 
Khayyam.” On the subject\of this publication much 
has been loosely said and °conjecturally reported of 
late years. We may, therefore, be glad to read Fitz- 
Gerald’s own account, in a letter to the late Master of 
Trinity : 

‘As to my own peccadilloes in verse, which never 
pretended to be original, this is the story of ‘‘ Rubai- 
yat.” I had translated them partly for Cowell: young 
Parker asked me some years ago for something for 
Fraser, and I gave him the less wicked of these to use 
if he chose. He kept them for two years without 
using: and as I saw he didn’t want them I printed 
some copies with Quaritch; and, keeping some for 
myself, gave him the rest. Cowell, to whom I sent a 
copy, was naturally alarmed {at it; he being a very 
religious man: nor have I given any other copy but 
to George Borrow, to whom I had once lent the 
Persian, and to old Donne when he was down here 
the other day, to whom I was showing a passage in 
another book which brought my old Omar up.” 


Late in 1859 the ‘“‘ Rubdaiydt”’ appeared, in the 
casual way above indicated, and fell absolutely flat 
upon the market. There is no evidence in Fitz- 
Gerald’s correspondence that it attracted the smallest 
attention, and, except for a letter from Mr. Ruskin, 
which circled the globe for ten years (this sounds in- 
credibly characteristic, but seems to be true) before it 
reached its address, the first publication of his mag- 
nificent poem appears to have brought FitzGerald no 
breath of recognition from the world outside the circle 
of his friends. The copies in Mr. Quaritch’s shop 
seem to have found no buyers, and to have gravitated 
rather surprisingly soon to the fourpenny boxes out- 
side the booksellers’ stalls. Here Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, so legend relates, discovered the hid treasure 
in 1861, and proclaimed it among his friends, Mr. 
Swinburne being forward in the generous race to 
make the poem appreciated at its proper value. It 
marks a rise in the barometer of popularity that 
Monkton Milnes (Lord Houghton) is anxiously in- 
quiring for a copy or two in May, 1861. Yet it was 
not until 1868 that a second edition, now scarcely less 
rare and no whit less interesting to the collector, was 
called for. Since that time, much revised by its far 
too careful author, the ‘‘ Rubaiy4t of Omar Khayyam” 
has been reprinted in all manner of shapes, both on 
this side of the Atlantic and on the other. 

Edmund Gosse, in The Fortnightly Review. 


=A new series of small volumes, announced by the 
Putnams, is to be called ‘‘ Literary Gems.” It will have 
for its earliest issues Poe's ‘‘ Gold Bug,”” John Brown's 
“Rab and his Friends,’’ Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Goodnatured 
Man,” Drake’s “‘ Culprit Fay," G. W. Curtis’s “ Our 
Best Society,” and Matthew Arnold's ‘ Sweetness 
and Light.” 
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AUTHORS’ AGES. 
The following summary of the ages of prominent 
American authors was prepared by W. J. Bok for the 
New York Graphic, 

Dr. Holmes will be eighty in August. Whittier is 
eighty-one, and Lowell has reached his threescore 
yearsand ten. Richard Henry Stoddard is sixty-four, 
George H. Boker is sixty-five, George Bancroft next 
October will end his eighty-ninth year, George Ticknor 
Curtis is seventy-six, Joel T. Headley is seventy-six, 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson is sixty-five, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is seventy, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman is fifty-six, John Bigelow is seventy-one, 
Mrs, Stowe is seventy-seven, Donald G. Mitchell is 
sixty-seven, Francis Parkman is sixty-six, Charles 
Dudley Warner is sixty, George William Curtis is 
sixty-five, Moncure D. Conway is fifty-seven, and 
Edward Everett Hale is sixty-seven. 

Sarah Orne Jewett will be forty next September, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is thirty-eight, Lucy Larcom is 
sixty-three, Harriet Prescott Spofford is fifty-four, 
Edith M. Thomas is thirty-five, Marion Harland (Mrs. 
Terhune) is fifty-nine, Amélie Rives-Chanler will be 
twenty-six next August, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett is thirty-nine, and she published her first story 
when only eighteen; Celia Thaxter is fifty-three, Mrs. 
Croly (Jenny June) is fifty-seven, Miss Braddon is 
fifty-two, Blanche Willis Howard is forty-two, Rose 
Terry Cooke is sixty-two, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 
Ward will be forty-five in August, Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney is twenty-seven, Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son is forty-one; nobody ever found out exactly the 
age of Miss Woolsey (Susan Coolidge), but it is 
believed that she was born in 1845, which would make 
her age forty-four; Mrs. Margaret Wade Deland, 
author of “ John Ward, Preacher,” is thirty-one, and 
Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton), is at least 
twenty-eight years older. 

F. Marion Crawford will be thirty-five in August, 
and he wrote “‘ Mr. Isaacs’’ when only twenty-seven ; 
Robert Louis Stevenson is thirty-nine, W. D. Howells 
is fifty-two, E. W. Howe is thirty-five, Bret Harte is 
forty-nine, Julian Hawthorne is forty-three, Richard 
Malcom Johnson is sixty-seven, and Rossiter Johnson 
is forty-nine; Arlo Bates is thirty-nine, Walter Besant 
is fifty-one, Thomas Bailey Aldrich will be fifty-three 
next November, and in his picture looks twenty-five ; 
William Black is forty-eight, William H. Bishop is 
forty-two, and General Lew Wallace is sixty-two, and 
he wrote ‘‘ Ben Hur”’ when fifty-one; John Habber- 
ton, the author of ‘“ Helen’s Babies,” is forty-seven ; 
Joel Chandler Harris is forty-one, George W. Cable is 
forty-four, Edward Eggleston is fifty-one, and looks 
fifteen years older; H. H. Boyesenis forty, H. C. Bun- 
ner is about thirty-eight; James Anthony Froude has 
begun now to write novels at the age of seventy-one; 
Frank R. Stockton is fifty-five, William Hamilton 
Gibson is forty-eight, Thomas Nelson Page is thirty- 
six; James Whitcomb Riley was born in 1852, James 
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Payn is fifty-nine, Brander Matthews is thirty-seven, 
J. T. Trowbridge is sixty-one, and Jules Verne is the 
same age, while Edgar Fawcett is forty-two. 


THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY. 


Dr. Woolsey, Ex-President of Yale College, died at 
his home in New Haven, on July 1st. Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey was born in New York, October 1, 
1801. He was the sixth son of William W. Woolsey, 
a merchant of that city, and Elizabeth Dwight, sister 
of President Dwight of Yale. After graduating at 
Yale in 1820, he studied law in Philadelphia and the- 
ology at Princeton ; was tutor at Yale in 1823-25, and 
licensed to preach in 1825. He studied two years in 
France and Germany and spent one year in England 
and Italy. From 1831 to 1846 he was Professor of 
Greek at Yale and from the latter year until 1871 her 
President. In 1866 he presented his Greek library of 
1,000 volumes to the college library. In 1842 he 
assisted in establishing and was editor of Zhe Mew 
Englander, to which he contributed over sixty papers. 
Harvard made him a D. D. in 1847, and an LL. D. 
in 1886. Dr. Woolsey has published editions of ‘‘ The 
Alcestis of Euripides,’’ ‘‘ The Antigone of Sophocles,” 
“The Prometheus of A:schylus,” “The Electra of 
Sophocles,” ‘‘ The Gorgias of Plato,” an ‘‘ Essay on 
Divorce and Divorce Legislation, with Special Refer- 
ence to the United States,” ‘‘ Exemption of Private 
Property upon the Sea from Capture,” “ Helpful 
Thoughts for Young Men,” “ Introduction to Study of 
International Law,” “‘ Relations of Honor to Political 
Life,” ‘‘ Religion of the Present and the Future,” 
“Communism and Socialism in their History and 
Theory,” “ Political Service; or, the State Theoreti- 
cally and Practically Considered.” 





NOVELS THAT MEAN SOMETHING. 


So complete and searching has been the survey of 
social life by the novelists that the society of to-day, 
with all its gradations and differences, could be repro- 
duced from the pages of fiction. From the days of 
Fielding to those of Charles Reade, English life has 
never missed faithful record at the hands of those 
who have comprehended it because they have pierced 
it with their sympathetic insight. Every great politi- 
cal movement like Chartism, every striking political 
incident like the Gordon riots, every form of discon- 
tent and agitation among the lower classes, has had 
fit and often lasting record. While George Eliot has 
set forth the tremendous force of inheritance and 
environment, the vigorous and often coarse brush of 
Dickens has painted, on a great canvas, the homely 
life of the common people; and the inimitable art of 
Thackeray, equally akin to irony and tears, has made 


us permanent possessors of the social habit and char-_ 


acter of the last century. The virile genius of 
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Bjérnson, in the latest work of his hand, “ Flags in 
the City and the Harbor,” deals with some of the 
most obscure problems of social and family life ; 
Turguénief has made Russian character under the 
pressure of absolutism comprehensible to us; Tolstoi 
commands the attention of a new constituency of 
readers, deeply moved by the marvellous fidelity with 
which he reproduces phases of experience, hidden 
processes of character, at once remote and familiar ; 
while of Zola it must be confessed, whatever we think 
of his themes and his art, that he at least assumes to 
lay bare the very heart of certain social conditions in 
France. Fiction is unquestionably the most attractive 
and influential form through which men of literary 
genius express themselves to-day; and no fact of 
social significance, no human relationship, no class 
limitation, capacity, or condition, will escape the 
instinctive search for life which possesses this genera- 
tion. That which the student of social questions 
seeks as matter of science the novelist seeks as mat- 
ter of art. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, in Scribner's Magazine. 


HOW TO READ POETRY. 


My advice is, learn to read poetry judiciously, richly 
and clearly aloud; and then persevere in reading 
silently to yourself in the conscious way. Every at- 
tentive person must have noticed that there are two 
ways of silent reading. One with his eyes alone, 
automatically, rapidly, in the very back parlor of the 
brain ; the other is with the lips also, in imagination, 
although no sound is made, with the formation of 
every word, and as if on the very frontier of vocal 
expression. The second of these modes should 
always be adopted in reading poetry to one’s self. 
Here there is no breathless interest in the facts nar- 
rated, no overwhelming necessity to hurry on for in- 
formation’s sake. It must never be overlooked that 
the sound, the conduct of the metrical effect, is no 
matter of indifference. Even in mere rhapsodies 
divested of all real verse form, such as the effusions 
of Ossian and of Walt Whitman, there is a right way 
of reading and a wrong. Among the great masters, 
of metre we may take it as certain that, at all events 
in the characteristic writings, no apparent discord is 
an accident or a fault, but variation introduced for 
purposes of the most refined art. Hence, when the 
young or inexperienced reader comes upon a line 
which seems to him to be difficult or impossible to 
scan, he should not pass it by, or force it to bend itself 
unwillingly to his preconceived notions, but take as 
much pains to learn the poet’s intended effect as he 
would take in mastering a page of Greek or Latin to 
find out the exact meaning of a stubborn phrase. Let 
him, above all, suppose himself in error sooner than 
the poet, and let him remember that one of the 
greatest scholars that ever lived, the famous Bentley, 
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brought ridicule on himself, because he could not 
bend Milton’s text down to the level of his own rules, 
he ventured to set right the music of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
It was like correcting a great master because his 
melody did not keep time with a barrel organ, and 
amazingly clever man as Bentley was, the world has 
never ceased to laugh at his presumption. 

Edmund Gosse. 


“THE LATEST BOOK.” 


The latest book, not “ for review,” 

One hates the thing one needs must do, 
But just the long-awaited prize 
That meets at last our eager eyes 

To skim, or read it through and through. 


Then if it seems the author knew 
Our inmost thoughts, we sleep eschew 
And sit, ’till it’s in other wise 

The latest book. 


Time! though we grumble, yet a few 
Good things you send us ever new, 
When you are ended, and we rise 
To face THE BOOK, may glad surprise 
Find HE has writ our names into 


The latest Book. 
Gleeson White, in The Bookmart 


CARMEN SYLVA. 


The beautiful, white-haired, talented Queen of Rou- 
mania, possesses the rare charm of a musical voice, 
so sympathetic and melodious that a celebrated 
French author who heard her read aloud from one of 
his works declared that she had revealed him to him- 
self. She is a most picturesque figure, always deli- 
cately and artistically dressed, and with eternal youth 
in her smile. Elizabeth of Roumania was educated 
as befitted her rank and, naturally gifted, she mas- 
tered many languages in her girlhood, and now paints 
her graceful word pictures with equal ease in almost 
any tongue. She is known in Europe as the Artist- 
Queen when she is not spoken of as Scheherezade—a 
name which has clung to her since the season she 
passed at Westerland, by the North Sea, and every 
day gathered the children about her on the sands to 
listen to her tales of fairies, goblins, elves and 
gnomes. The children were devoted to her and used 
to throw up a fortification of sand about her camp 
chair, plant their toy flags on the summit and dety 
even the sea himself to lay a finger on their beloved 
Marchentante (fairy-tale aunt), Carmen Sylva’s writ- 
ings command almost any price from the European 
magazines and she is besieged with offers from editors 
entreating her toname her own terms. In only one 
known instance did she comply with such a request, 
and this was in the case of a Styrian editor and her 
terms for the article were, that he should plant a bed 
of Alpine flowers in one of the Royal gardens at 
Bucharest. Current Literature. 
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HAGGARD’S NEW ROMANCE. 


CLEOPATRA. Being an account of the fall and ven- 
geance of Harmachis, the royal Egyptian, as set forth 
by hisown hand. By H. Rider Haggard. Illustrated. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 cents; paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 21 cents, 

“‘Cleopatra’’ will prove for readers of ‘‘She’’ to be 

like revisiting past scenes of delight; not that Mr. 

Rider Haggard is a vain repeater of old achievements, 

but because the romantic elements that pervade the 

wild and wondrous tale of Ké6r are scarcely less potent 
and impressive in the new romance. We are dis- 
posed rather to set ‘‘ Cleopatra” above its predecessor, 
seeing that the theme is of far greater magnitude and 
complexity. Then, too, though we disclaim a par- 
allel, the method and machinery are not dissimilar. 

In ‘Cleopatra’ certain papyrus rolls replace the 

sherd writing of the older story; the transcriber of 

these is the narrator of the story in which he plays a 

dramatic part, and he, like the more modern adven- 

turer, falls at times into prolixity and superfine con- 
ceits, and what is commonly called fine writing. 

‘‘Cleopatra”’ shows freshness and daring in design. 

It is told, moreover, with skill and power striking 

enough to add to Mr. Haggard’s reputation asa story- 

teller. In “She” the writer drew wholly on his re- 
markable resources in invention and fancy, and his 
only less remarkable gift of imagination. In ‘ Cleo- 
patra” he had to face, in portraying the career and 
times of the “ enchanting queen,” the old examples 
of poets and historians, not to mention the tradition 
of the elders, and possibly the fear of Egyptologists. 

We must admit at once that these considerations do 

not appear to have restrained the audacity and free- 

dom of Mr. Haggard’s treatment of an immortal 
theme. In depicting her whose person “‘ beggared all 
description,’’ Mr. Haggard has certainly not faltered, 

and in his rich and imposing portraiture he touches a 

higher distinction than any painstaking fidelity to 

external verities may yield. He is mindful of the 

“infinite variety"’ of Cleopatra, mindful, as an old 

writer has it, not merely of the incomparable beauty 

that charmed the senses of all men, but of the wit, 
the subtlety, the wisdom of the “‘ Serpent of old Nile,”’ 
that led their souls captive. Not ignoring altogether 
the popular conception of Shakspeare’s “ gipsy,”’ Mr. 
Haggard is rightly not enslaved by it. His Cleopatra 
is both portent and prodigy. She is baleful as beau- 
tiful to Harmachis and the rest of the Egyptian con- 
spirators who in the story plot the overthrow of the 
daughter of the Ptolemies. But she is also a very 
woman, as Mr. Haggard, by some fine and effective 
touches, adroitly indicates. Thisis especially notable 
in the very impressive scene of the night visit to the 


_ tomb of Menkau-ra, when Cleopatra lays sacrilegious 


hands on the treasures which were pre-devoted by the 
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great Pharaoh to the service of the country in the 
hour of imminent peril. She is moved by fear, not 
reverence—a superstitious fear—not dread even of the 
terrible curse read by Harmachis which shall over- 
whelm the profane. Atthe very moment she is about 
to forego the opportunity she is tempted by the pre- 
cious jewels. ‘‘ And yet,” she urges, ‘‘ what said the 
writing of the Divine Menkau-ra ?—it was emeralds, 
was it not? And emeralds are now so rare and hard 
to come by. Ever did I love emeralds, and I can 
never find them without a flaw,” And so she falls 














«« They wavered, thinking to slay me also.” 


with her dupe, Harmachis, into the snare; and the 
curse comes upon her at Actium, and her ruin is 
accomplished at the hands of her injured lover, 
Harmachis, priest of Isis, consecrated and crowned 
Pharaoh, who is enslaved by her arts, after being 
solemnly dedicated to the great enterprise of ridding 
the land of the Grecian yoke. The betrayal of the 
plot to Cleopatra by Charmion, the jealous lover of 
Harmachis, leads to a thrilling and passionate scene. 
Cleopatra allures the wavering instrument of the gods, 
gives him a drugged cup to drink, possesses herself of 


From Haggard’s ‘* Cleopatra.”—Harper & Brothers. 
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the dagger of Harmachis, and threatens him with the 
death designed for herself. This dramatic incident is 
powerfully presented. Henceforth, till the penitent 
priest is inspired by vengeance, Harmachis is but the 
slave and deluded tool of Cleopatra. But he is ever 
a subtle presence in her life, and Antony himself plays 
but a secondary part in her fortunes. It is through 
this central idea of the baffled victim of enchantment 
taking up afresh the functions of Nemesis that the 
interest of this original and stirring romance is sus- 
tained to the end. Here and there in the narrative 
we confess there is some force in Mr, 
Haggard’s generous admonishment to 
the reader who may be inclined to rebel 
against the weight of “illustrative matter”’ 
and is advised to ‘skip’ But it is not 
so much the “ illustrative matter,’ which 
is good of the kind, that we object to as 
a certain indiscreet profusion that is 
inartistic. Like Byron, Mr. Haggard 
seems to think “ description is my forte,” 
and, unlike Byron, his confidence carries 
him beyond the point where there is 
nothing so good as silence or a few 
asterisks. There are scenes of magic 
and mystery where we ought to feel 


Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist es gethan. 


Yet Mr. Haggard will not have it so, for 
sheer distrust of our imaginative powers. 
This matter apart, “Cleopatra” is a 
great acquisition to the lovers of romance 
in these dry discolored days. The illus- 
trations are unequal. Some of the wood- 
cuts are good, but the “ process’’ plates 
are poor and fail to do the designs justice. 

Saturday Review. 


INSIDE OUR GATE. 


By Christine Chaplin Brush, author of 
‘The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.” 16mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 
Although ‘Inside Our Gate” is called 
a story, itis a story only in form. Mrs. 
Christine Brush is the author—she whose 
“Colonel’s Opera Cloak” was so much 
thought of in the “No Name Series” — and 
naturally the book is not conventional or dull. Ithas 
to do with the everyday experiences of domestic life— 
with finding a home, moving, servants, visitors, 
children, dogs, cats, hens, cows and artists—and it is 
full of refreshing, spontaneous humor, with here and 
there a dash of pathos. The narrative is simply told, 
just as one bright woman would tell it to another in 
moments of friendly chat, and one may dip into it 
anywhere with the assurance of being entertained. 
Surely, Tibbie, the Scotch cook, was a rare treasure, 
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and her portrait is inimitable; then there is Mary 
Ellen, the remarkable cat, and Scott, the still more 
remarkable collie, and little Douglas, who is as good 
in his way as Fauntleroy and twice as natural, and 
Jerry—what a capital fellow Jerry is!—and then the 
whole thing winds up witha chapter or so of sunny 
romance. It is a charming book from which to get an 
hour’s diversion and there will not be many minutes 
when the reader is not either laughing or in tears. 
The account of the baby’s last days and death and 
burial is very touching in its simplicity, and there are 
other parts of the volume equally pathetic. Tibbie, 
however, is the protagonist of the little drama. She 
is a positive acquisition to literature. Boston Beacon. 


A NEW LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
American Statesmen series. Two volumes. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $2.00. 

Was there room for a new life of Washington? At 
first thought, remembering the hundreds of biogra- 
phies, comprehensive or concise, which, in the form 
of books, pamphlets, or speeches, cumber our shelves 
and memories we should be prompted to answer in 
the negative. Yet upon reflection we see reasons for 
believing that the time is well chosen for an attempt 
to justify the high place awarded to George Wash- 
ington by the public opinion, not only of his own 
country, but of the enlightened world. We do not 
refer only to the coincidence of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the installation of our Constitutional Gov- 
ernment under his Presidency. We have in mind 
rather the scrutinizing, critical, skeptical spirit in which 
Washington’s achievements have been examined by 
thoughtful men since our civil war, and which, sooner 
or later, unless checked and stifled, might have 
affected the popular judgment. From one point of 
view, indeed, it will be henceforth impossible for 
Washington to loom quite so large upon the American 
imagination as he did thirty yearsago. Our civil war 
has taught us, what we never knew before, the proper 
scale of military greatness. Strategy, tactics, com- 
missariat have very different meanings, according as 
they are applied to the head of asmall body of 10,000 
men, or to the commander of a hundred thousand. 
To put the effect of our new standards in a sentence, 
we venture to assert that the day has gone by when 
American debating clubs would solemnly discuss the 
question whether Washington or Bonaparte was the 
greater general. But one may be a great man with- 
out being a great General in the sense in which the 
latter encomium is sparingly conferred by judicious 
historians. It must be owned, however, that in these 
latter times men, whose personal sagacity is undeni- 
able, have been inclined to question Washington’s 
possession’of greatness in.any form. His uprightness, 
probity, elevation of aim and motive, his courage, 
self-control, and intuitive discernment in the selection 
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of officers, nobody, of course, disputes. But there has 
been a tendency to regard him, on the whole, as rather 
a dull and stolid man, whom an extraordinary combi- 
nation of circumstances had exalted and magnified 
beyond the recognition of those who best knew him 
in his lifetime. In fine, the traditional conception of 
Washington has, notwithstanding the fustian current 
in centennial rhetoric, been threatened of late with 
eclipse. 

It is asa champion of the traditional conception 
that Mr. H. C. Lodge comes forward in these two 
volumes. Let us acknowledge at the outset that the 
author’s purpose has been to a large extent, accom- 
plished. He has produced a remarkable biography 
the best of a series which has not been lacking in ad- 
mirable work. No reader of this book will lay it down 
without aconviction that Washington was indeed 
a great man, whose personality was apparently 
essential to the success of the American struggle 
for independence, Had Mr. Lodge confined him- 
self to a fresh demonstration of this fact no ex- 
ception would be taken to his conclusions. Un- 
luckily he seems to feel himself constrained to 
also prove that Washington was a General of the 
highest type, and his failure to make good this claim 
mars the general effect of his performance. Indeed, 
the singular exactness and fairness with which the 
author weighs and interprets evidence bearing on 
other aspects of Washington’s career and individuality 
seems to desert him when he undertakes to graduate 
and classify his hero’s military qualifications and 
exploits. New York Sun. 
Mr. Lodge has timed the conclusion of his labor upon 
the “Life of Washington ”’ at an opportune moment. 
The issue of it comes just after the celebrations, the 
sermons and addresses, connected with the centen- 
nial of the Nation have called fresh attention to the 
man whose face and form, by means of painting and 
statue, are among the most familiar of American pos- 
sessions. Itis therefore likely to be opened by very 
many who at other times would find no occasion for 
further study of the ‘Father of his Country. But 
each reader will quickly see that this is no common 
biography. It begins to enchain the attention from 
almost the first, and holds it captive to the end. It 
has a lucidity of arrangement and a directness of 
movement which are quite remarkable. When you 
finish the two volumes you plainly see the reason for 
this. Mr. Lodge has a clear idea of the personality 
of his subject, and wishes others to have the same. 
He believes that on the one hand Washington is a 
much misjudged man, and on the other is, as 
McMaster has said, ‘‘an unknown man.”’ Nor does 
he mean by this misjudgment that Washington is 
depreciated, for this element has not much place 
nowadays. But much of the admiration which is 
given him places him in such a cold, unsympathetic, 
statuesque position as to remove him from the truest 
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human judgment. Mr. Lodge views Washington as 
one of the greatest men of all time. Heshows by the 
abundance of his letters to Congress and to his friends, 
by his farsightedness of consequences, by his 
thorough discernment of possibilities which afterward 
became actualities, by his keen criticism of political 
principles, that he had the mind of a statesman. He 
also shows by Washington’s grasp of the idea that the 
colonies must build up an army instead of relying 
upon militia, by his easy comprehension of coming 
critical movements on the part of the British, by his 
unerring perception of the steps to take even in the 
colonies where he could never set foot, by his judg- 
ment of the method 
fought, that he was one of the greatest generals of the 
world. But where Mr. Lodge by his work will most 
attract attention, and deservedly so, is in his delinea- 
tion of the strength of Washington’s nature, of the 
fire of passion which burned in his bosom, which 
burst out now and then to the amazement’and awe of 
beholders, of the military instincts and fighting quali- 
ties of the man, which at times threatened to cost the 
army its leader. No one can read these volumes and 
feel that Washington was a sluggish man, roused with 
difficulty, as when he rebuked Lee on the field of 
Monmouth. But from first to last, Washington 
appears, in his letters and in his personal life and 
conduct, as a man controlling himself with difficulty 
against the slowness, stupidity, alienations, and mis- 
conceptions of the colonists and even of Congress. 
We see the glow of the intense fires within him, and 
we see, as never before, that the great leader was a 
strong man, wise to control himself, and therefore wise 
to control others, and save the colonies to themselves. 
Mr. Lodge utterly rejects the judgment of eminent 
writers that Washington was essentially an English- 
man. He thinks this judgment superficial, and that 
while of necessity there was much of English appear- 
ance in Washington’s outward life, yet in his sympa- 
thies as well as in the habit and principles of his 
mind he was essentially American. The author 
draws out very largely the human side of Washington, 
and clearly proves that while during the war he bore 
such a load of care as scarcely ever to smile, yet he 
had in his nature a fund of true humor and of appre- 
ciation of jovial society which at other times in his 
life revealed his real qualities. In discussing Wash- 
ington’s life subsequent to the war, Mr. Lodge is 
clear, direct, and emphatic. He thinks that Mr. Con- 
way’s plea for Edmund Randolph, while worthy, is 
somewhat ingenious, and that Washington's part in 
the matter is easily understood when all the facts are 
told. In many other respects he sets forth with origi- 
nality his own views. While style and description 
and delineation of separate events are all of the high- 
est order of biographical work, yet the supreme value 
of these two volumes is in the harmony of the whole 
presentation, and the artlessness with which it has 
been secured. The work will add to Mr. Lodge's 
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literary reputation, already high, and will hold a 
unique place in the list of biographies of Washington, 
It will be counted an advance on any other view which 
has been given us. Mr. Lodge closes by saying: “1 
see in Washington a great soldier, who fought a try- 
ing war to a successful end impossible without him ; 
a great statesman, who did more than all other men to 
lay the foundations of a Republic which has endured 
in prosperity for more than a century. I find in him 
a marvelous judgment, which was never at fault, a 
penetrating vision which beheld the future of America 
when it was ‘dim to other eyes, a great intellectual 
force, a will of iron, an unyielding grasp of facts, and 
an unequaled strength of patriotic purpose. I see in 
him, too, a pure and high-minded gentleman, of 
dauntless courage and stainless honor, simple and 
stately of manner, kind and generous of heart. 
George Washington will always receive the love and 
and reverence of men, ‘because they see embodied 
in him the noblest possibilities of humanity.”’ 

Public Opinion. 


THE METHOD OF DELSARTE. 


AN Hour witH DELSARTE. A study of expression. 
By Anna Morgan. Illustrated by Rose Mueller Sprague 
and Marian Reynolds. 4to, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

This book is not at all happily entitled, for it cannot 

be read in an hour, while the assimilation of its con- 

tents would take a good many hours. Mrs. Morgan 
is a teacher of what, for want of a better term, may 
be called expression, according to the method of 

Delsarte, and her book appears to be intended to in- 

form those who know not what the method really is 

concerning its peculiarities. The difficulty with the 
treatise is, however, that it is neither a general essay 

nor a particular statement such as would make it a 

good text-book ; but it is rather a confused and con- 

fusing setting forth of a matter that, if it be clearly 
explainable, ought to be explained in the most explicit 
terms possible. Delsarte was a Frenchman who 
claimed to be something very different from the ordi- 
nary elocutionist, and who professed to have dis- 
covered and formulated a science of expression. The 
apostle of Delsarteism on this side of the Atlantic is 

Mr. Steele Mackaye, but, to be plain about it, neither 

by his arguments nor by his personal expositions of 

Delsarteism on the stage has he done very much to 

convince the American public that the system had a 

large and particular value. Mrs. Morgan’s little book 

isthe first printed exposition of Delsarteism that we 
have any knowledge of, and it makes it very plain 
that there is something good in it, although it does 
not prove that it is the science its author and his dis- 
ciples have claimed that it is. The starting point of 

Delsarte’s system is that the inner or spiritual man 

receives its impressions through the outer or fleshly 

man, and also that the inner man must necessarily 
express itself through the outer man. Of course, this 
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idea is not original with Delsarte, but is the funda- 
mental of the arts of oratory and acting, no matter by 
what system they may be taught, or whether they are 
taught by any system. Neither was the idea original 
with Delsarte that certain gestures or motions of the 
body—that is, of the outer man—are interpretative of 
the conditions of the inner man. What Delsarte 
attempted to do was, on the basis of these two notions, 
to formulate an exact system by which all emotions 
of every sort and description could be accurately and 
intelligently interpreted by bodily movements. ‘The 
weak point of this system is, necessarily, the inability 
of exact formulation of anything so infinite and so 
subtile as expression. There are some things that 
elude final analysis, and this is certainly one of them, 
and Delsarte’s system must necessarily, in the sense 
that its author intended it to be received, take rank 
with Bezold’s scheme of color and other similar at- 
tempts to compel infinity to cease dividing and sub- 
dividing without exhausting itself. But it does not 
follow, because Delsarte to a certain extent missed his 
aim, and claimed more for his system than can be 
allowed to it, that itis without practical worth. Accept- 
ing Mrs. Morgan’s formulation of the system as a 
correct one, we find a great deal of excellent and 
very practical matter in it that can scarcely fail to 
benefit persons studying for the stage or the platform, 
or, even those who believe that there is an art of 
deportment that is worth learning. Delsarte, unfor- 
tunately, died without effecting a distinct formulation 
of his system in a treatise by his own hand, and it 
therefore depends upon his disciples to perpetuate his 
ideas. Mrs. Morgan’s little book has a value as stat- 
ing in fairly understandable terms what the essentials 
of Delsarteism really are; and although we doubt 
the particular worth of some of its recommendations, 
it has much matter of interest and value in it. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


A DIcTIONARY OF Music AND MusicraAns (A. D. 
1450-1889.) By eminent writers, English and Foreign. 
With illustrations and woodcuts. Edited by Sir George 
Grove, D.C. L. In four volumes. Volume IV. With 
appendix, edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland, M. A. 8vo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.80. 

Of Sir George Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and 

Musicians we have spoken repeatedly in the course 

of its protracted publication, and we need not renew 

our commendation of it as the best in our own or 
in any language—an invaluable accession to our 
works of reference. It is but just now completed 
by the issue of Volume IV, which contains an Ap- 
pendix of some 3000 pages, embodying a great 
number of new articles, corrections and additions. 

New, for example, are the biographies of Gottschalk, 

Adelaide Phillipps, Stephen C. Foster (author of 

“Old Folks at Home” and so many other American 

popular songs), Campanini, and Dvorak; and these 
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general articles: Part-writing ; Carol; Dance Rhythm ; 
Coronach ; Episodes; Humorous Music—a very in- 
teresting view of a narrow field dominated by 
Beethoven; Negro Music, with special indebtedness 
on the writer’s part to the pioneer collection, the 
‘‘Slave Songs of the United States;’’ Histories of 
Music, in four pages of fine print; Collections of 
Musical Instruments, in which New York does not 
figure, though it has a good beginning; English 


" Mine woes a[[lict 
this spit Sore. 





( Peonyrignt, 1869, by Lez anp SHEPARD. 


** The Delsarte Method.” 


Metrical Psalter, treated in thirteen pages; Gregorian 
Tones, etc. The ‘“ Harmonious Blacksmith” is re- 
called for a discussion as to its authorship, which 
Handel's free borrowing makes @ Zrzor7 not improba- 
bly another’s. Important additions and revisions are 
given to the article on Musical Libraries. Boston Mu- 
sical Societies and the Boston Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club are noticed for the first time. Under Beethoven 
we now get a catalogue of his printed works; under 
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Mozart, a consideration of works falsely attributed to 
him ; under Chopin, a list of his piano-forte solos ; 
under Liszt, a deal of fresh and agreeable informa- 
tion, not omitting reference to that monument to his 
generous character, the ‘‘ Correspondence with Wag- 
ner.” <A few columns of ‘‘Final Additions” are 
chiefly occupied with obituaries, as late as April 6th of 
the present year. Dr. Grove tells us in the preface 
that we have yet to expect a copious index of the 
whole four volumes, which has been prepared by 
Mrs. Wodehouse, and will make a separate volume. 
The Nation. 


A DANE IN RUSSIA. 


IMPRESSIONS OF Russia. By Dr. Georg Brandes. 
Translated from the Danish by Samuel C. Eastman. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


The confidence reposed by Dr. Brandes, (as his pre- 
face informs us,) in his own “ capacity for observation 
and in the soundness of his judgments” is hardly 
warranted by the blunders with which the whole 
volume literally bristles. It may, indeed, be charit- 
ably hoped that the translator and not the author is 
responsible for such phrases as “silent quiet’ (which 
matches Dickens’s famous “‘in death expire ’’) or the 
extraordinary confusion of pronouns recalling the 
immortal ‘‘ English as she is spoke.” The same thing 
may perhaps be said of the mention at page 42 of ‘‘a 
large group” of two men, and the rather free transla- 
tion of the Russian provincialism ‘‘ Avos’’ (may be) 
by “ Fire away!” 

But the author has quite enough to answer for on 
his own account. He gravely tells us that ‘‘ besides 
the Emperors and Generals in bronze only one single 
statue is to be found in St. Petersburg,” whereas there 
are four on the Anitchkin Bridge alone and several 
more in the Summer Park and on the Island of Vasili- 
Ostroff. He makes 1824 instead of 1825 the last 
year of Alexander I. With Skobeleff’s wonderful 
career still fresh in public memory he coolly pro- 
nounces that Suvoroff (who was crushed like an egg- 
shell by the armies of France in 1799) was ‘“‘ undoubt- 
edly the only genius among the Generals of Russia.” 
It would probable startle the Russian police to learn 
that the one characteristic of the natives of Russia 
which specially impressed our author, was their 
“large and broad frankness,” and that “ nowhere 
else are men and women occupying the most 
advanced places in culture heard expressing them- 
selves so openly and without reserve.” * * * 

But amid all the blunders and absurdities with which 
the earlier chapters abound, we meet every now and 
then with some touch of keen observation or of shrewd 
and vigorous criticism which goes far to redeem them. 
In the following passage a very important truth looms 
through a thin haze of exaggeration: ‘‘ When a Rus- 
sian has got hold of a thought, a principle, a purpose, 
he does not rest until he has followed it out to the 
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last results. Therefore the Russians are the most 
arbitrary oppressors and the most reckless liberators 
in the world, blindly orthodox, following sectarian 
religions to self-destruction, free thinking to Nihilism, 
sedition to attempts at murder and dynamite assaults, 
If they believe in the idea of authority, they bow 
down before it till the forehead touches the earth ; if 
they hate the idea, that hate forces percussion bombs 
into theirhands. They are radicals in everything—in 
faith and infidelity, in love and hate, in submission 
and rebellion.” 

Even deeper and truer than this is the striking 
summary of the dilemma which at present hampers 
Russia’s intellectual life. 


‘‘The progressive Russian who desires the broad- 
ening and development of the nationality of his peo- 
ple, and that the foreign element should be kept at a 
distance, soon comes to the conviction that the frag- 
ments of Western culture in his land are always worth 
more than the unquestionable national roughness and 
the equally national barbarity. He feels the impos- 
sibility of wishing for progress and freedom of thought 
at the’ same time with the strengthening of national 
feeling in Russia. * * * On the plane of 
development that Russia has at this time reached he 
inevitably finds himself compelled to choose between 
two forces—either the national, with the sacrifice of 
the ideal of progressive freedom and culture, or the 
decidedly liberal, but then also without any firm foot- 
ing on Russian soil, and with only a weak connection 
with the national spirit. All the most remarkable 
men of Russia have this dilemma to contend with. 
Minds like Pushkin, Gogol, and Dostoyevski chose 
definitely to pursue the former direction ; those like 
Alexander Herzen and Ivan Turgenieff, the latter.” 


The second part of the book—which treats of Rus- 
sian literature and art and the leading names in both 
—is a vast improvement upon the first. The sketches 
of the chief native authors and artists are full of spirit, 
and Count Tolstoi’s numberless readers will peruse 
with interest the following brief summary of his 
present mode of life: 


‘“‘ Tolstoi has a clear, penetrating mind, especially 
tolerant of such as think otherwise, and of an angelic 
goodness. He reads everything, is interested in 
everything, and in his conversation does not attempt 
any propaganda. Poorly clad, half in rags, he lives 
in his family, which does not share his convictions, 
but which honors and idolizes him. His wife is an 
intelligent woman and an excellent mistress of her 
house—a house which is kept up in grand style. The 
sons, practical men, take care of the estate. The 
daughter is beautiful and worldly ; in her very elegant 
costume she goes out to walk with her half-dressed 
father, and worships him. The people who surround 
him at the present time consist of three classes ; 
firstly, the half-mad, who see in him what they want 
to see, and who get out of his words what they wish. 
In the second place, the good-for-nothings, who come 
to profit by his benevolent disposition, and who are 
often discontented, since he cannot satisfy all their 
demands. Finally the correspondents of the different 
newspapers, who write about him entirely according 
to the tendency of the paper to which they 
contribute.” 
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The chapters which deal with early Russian folk- 
lore are well worth studying, for amid the strong, 
simple, vivid picturesqueness of these grand old 
legends Dr. Brandes is in his element, and does him- 
self full justice forthe first time. It is true that to begin 
Russian history from the nursery tales of Herodotus 
and the metrical whinings of exiled Ovid savors of 
the critic who defined the Homeric siege of Troy as 
“an abortive attempt to settle the Eastern question.” 
But the analogies traced between the ancient Slavic 
traditions and the Scandinavian ‘“‘sagas’’ of Dr. 
Brandes’s forefathers are full of interest, and prove 
conclusively that while criticising intelligently the 
literature of the nineteenth century, he has not in any 
way overlooked what is good in that of the ninth. 
In fact, the best method of perusing this work to 
advantage is to read the second part twice over, and 
not to read the first part at all. 

New York Times. 


The well-known Danish man of lettters, Dr. Georg 
Brandes, made last year a somewhat extended lectur- 
ing tour in the dominions of Czar Alexander III, and 
his observations are recorded in a volume whose 
English version bears the title of ‘‘ Impressions of 
Russia.” His book provides us with a long-needed 
supplement to the writings of ‘‘ Stepniak’’ and Mac- 
kenzie Wallace. Stepniak discusses Russian topics 
from the point of view of a reformer and revolutionist ; 
to Wallace Russian phenomena offered material for an 
interesting study in sociology. Both are inclined to 
propound and examine abstract questions: neither 
indulges in reminiscence without shielding the people 
mentioned under the veil of anonymity. Dr. Brandes, 
on the contrary, oftens puts the dots upon the z’s ; if 
he alludes to a conspicuous person in the official 
fashionable or literary society of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, or Warsaw—and his opportunities of observa- 
tion were exceptionally good—he frequently names 
the subject of the sketch; tells us how he looked, 
what he said and what others said of him. It follows 
that the book is filled with anecdotes of a singularly 
vivid and authentic kind, while there is at the same 
time no lack of comprehensive and judicious deduc- 
tion. In short, Dr. Brandes and his translator have 
between them given us the most entertaining, while 
also one of the most valuable books about Russia that 
have been published in the English language. * * * 
The 350 pages of this volume are crammed with 
interesting matter. No man who wishes to learn 
something of the social, political, and literary condi- 
tion of Russia at the present hour should fail to make 
himself familiar with these impressions of one of the 
most acute and competent of contemporary observers. 
N.Y. Sun. 





=Amélie Rives-Chanler has been invited by 


Catulle Mendes to collaborate a novel with him. 
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MR. HENLEY’S VERSES. 


A Book oF VERSES. By William Ernest Henley. 
New Edition. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 
It is a pleasant thing to know that so good ‘‘ A Book 
of Verses” as William Ernest Henley’s has reached 
a second edition. In everything they are so modest 
—like the songs of a bashful singer whose voice is 
only heard when he is alone on some hill-top where 
he breaks into music for joy and the love of it. This 
poet is so hopeful when he is sad, so gay when he has 
suffered. He has made up his mind that “ life’s a 
dream worth dreaming '"—and he dreams it bravely. 
‘So be my passing! 
My task accomplished and the long day done ; 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 
The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death,” 


Like the poems of his friend Stevenson, these 
songs are the tributes of love and affection—of the 
gentler emotions that always make life worth living. 
For what can fate bring to any man that may rob him 
of the love of his friends? And while that remains 
existence is a pleasure. 

There is a lyrical quality in many of the poems 
which is an echo of Shelley—a choice of simple and 
musical words to express gentle fancies : 


‘«¢ A wink from Hesper falling 
Fast in the wintry sky, 
Comes through the even blue, 
Dear, like a word from you, 
Is it good-bye ? 
‘* Across the miles between us 
I send you sigh for sigh. 
Good-night, sweet friend, good-night ! 
Till life and all take flight, 
Never good-bye.” 


The deepest note of the volume is in the poem 
‘‘Matri Dilectissimae ’’—a tribute to a mother, dead. 
Deep and tender feeling is expressed in the solemn, 
irregular measure of unrhymed lines: 

« Between the river and the stars, 
O royal and radiant soul, , 
Thou dost return, thine influences return 
Upon thy children as in life, and death 
Turns stingless, What is death 
But life in act? Sweetest, how should the grave 
Be victor over thee, 
Mother, a mother of men ? 
Drosch, in Life. 


It is something over a dozen years ago—in fact, I 
believe it was in 1873—that William Ernest Henley 
was discovered. A clever Scotch physician, who 
himself was a lover of literature, found in that hospi- 
tal at Edinburgh called ‘“‘ The Old Infirmary,” an 
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eager-eyed young man, surrounded by the novels of 
Alexandre Dumas, with which he was trying to beguile 
the dreary days of enforced confinement. The doc- 
tor talked with this odd patient, became interested in 
him, and when he went away sent Robert Louis 
Stevenson to see him. This was the beginning of a 
friendship between these two men which bids fair to last 
them through life. Stevenson dedicated that delightful 
volume of essays entitled “‘ Virginibus Puerisque ”’ to 
Henley, in a letter which is as charming as anything 
else in the book. Atthe close of it he says: “ These 


- 








From “ Between the Lines.” 


papers are like milestones on the wayside ot my life, 
and as I look back in memory there is hardly a stage 
of that distance but I see you present, with advice, 
reproof or praise. Meanwhile, many things have 
changed, you and I among the rest; but I hope that 
our sympathy, founded on the love of our art, and 
nourished by mutual assistance, shall survive these 
little revolutions undiminished, and, with God’s help, 
unite us to the end.” 

In the ‘‘Envoy’’ to Charles Baxter, with which 
Henley concludes that portion of ‘* A Book of Verses’”’ 
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devoted to his experiences and observations in the 
hospital, he writes of Stevenson (whose name he mis- 
leadingly spells Lewis). It was, I fancy, under Steven- 
son’s influence that Henley first came to London and 
entered on literature as a profession. . . . There 
are some books one reads, and respects, and lays 
away ; others that one reads, mildly approves of and 
forgets ; still others which one puts in the little case at 
the head of one’s bed, and takes down to read in 
wakeful nights or lazy mornings. I shall put “A 
Book of Verses ’’ in the aforesaid little bookcase. 
Mrs. Moulton in Boston Herald. 


BETWEEN THE LINES. 


A STORY OFTHE WAR. By Captain Charles 
King, U.S. A. Illustrated, 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. 


For stirring action, breadth of view, and 
potent charm in the portrayal of a romantic 
love affair, ‘‘ Between the Lines”’ is by far 
Captain Charles King’s best story. The 
scene is for the most part in Northern 
Virginia, near the Shenandoah valley, in 
that vexed territory alternately ravaged by 
Federal and Confederate forces during the 
first yearsofthe war. There in a picturesque 
old mansion, dwell the Armisteads, and 
when Lieutenant Kearney of New Jersey, 
out on scouting duty, sees the fair Lucy, he 
naturally falls in love with her. She, how- 
ever, is an ardent rebel, and although when 
the lieutenant is brought to her home sadly 
wounded she nurses him back to health, she 
will not listen to his suit. The lieutenant 
himself falls under suspicion as a deserter 
and then as a murderer, but he finally clears 
his good name from the taint of dishonor. 
Meanwhile, things go from bad to worse with 
the Armisteads, and through it all the lieu- 
tenant is a devoted friend. What reward 
he got for his devotion the reader shall be 
allowed to discover. Captain King presents 
many a vivid picture of war; one will not 
soon forget his description of the route of 
Stuart’s cavalry at Gettysburg. The whole 
book is harmonious, varied in interest, and 
definite in its outline of character. Lucy 
Armistead is indeed a fascinating heroine, and in such 
womanly manner does she play her. part that the 
fidelity of the author to human nature cannot be 
questioned. Boston Beacon. 








=Roberts Bros, will publish very soon Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s latest volume of poems, entitled ‘‘In My 
Lady's Praise,” consisting of tributes to his late wife, 
who was an American. Sir Edwin is coming to 
Boston in the autumn to lecture at Harvard College. 
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WINNING THE WEST. 
THE WINNING OF THE WEST. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
2 vols, With maps. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.10. 
The two handsome volumes which are occupied with 
the recital by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt of the story of 
the winning of the country west of the Alleghenies, 
and of the first moves that were made in the great 
game of politics which secured to us that broad band 
of territory which extends unbroken from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and makes the English-speaking race 
the masters of the best of the North American conti- 
nent, are, in their outward seeming, not unworthy of 
their great subject. As for the intrinsics of the books, 
they are worthy of all the painstaking that a writer of 
great good gifts has bestowed upon them ; and it is 
gratifying to be able to say that Mr. Roosevelt has 
handled his theme not merely with an ample appre- 
ciation of its importance, but in such a way as to win 
for it the consideration of a very large number of 
readers. This is much the most important work that 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has yet undertaken, and cer- 
tain of his other writings may fairly be regarded as 
preparations for it. It treats of a subject that has 
never yet been dealt with in thoroughgoing fashion, 
or with a full appreciation of its high importance, It 
is safe to say that the average American of the Atlantic 
Coast is vastly more familiar with the history of the 
country between the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains and beyond, than he is with the story of 
the conquest of the territory between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi, which made the other possible ; 
and yet there is no chapter of our nation’s story that 
is fuller of romance, or that more imperatively needs 
to be rightly understood, if the development of our 
institutions is to be viewed from the proper stand- 
point. Of late years there has been a disposition 
shown by several meritorious writers to discuss the 
conditions of the conquest of the Mississippi Valley ; 
but the publications hitherto made have mainly treated 
of episodes or with a single hero as the main theme 
of discussion, and Mr. Roosevelt’s book is the first 
comprehensive summary of the whole subject by a 
writer properly equipped for the task. Indeed, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s book is in one sense a fragment, for it 
only refers to the country between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi, and to the period from 1769 to 
1783. But the subject discussed in these volumes is, 
in a certain way, complete in itself, and it needs to be 
discussed as a whole and viewed as a whole, if a right 
understanding of the subsequent events which secured 
to us not merely the entire Mississippi Valley, but the 
great territory to the west of it, is to be obtained. The 
West was practically won when Boone, Sevier, Rob- 
inson, and the other heroes of the trans-Allegheny 
region finished their work. The so-called Louisiana 
purchase only accomplished in a pacific way, and at 
a comparatively early day, what would have been 
accomplished some day in any event; but the 
Louisiana purchase would not have been thought of 
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had not the trans-Allegheny region been won, and 
well won, before the statesmanship of Jefferson had 
the opportunity offered for one of the grandest strokes 
that has been accomplished since the Declaration of 
Independence. As those who are acquainted with 
his previously published volumes are aware, Mr. 
Roosevelt is an agreeable writer, as well as one who 
is properly careful about his subject-matter. The 
readableness of his latest work is not the least of its 
recommendations. Its author has an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with the country, the early history 
of which he has undertaken to recite, and he has been 
a diligent explorer of itsannals. The result is a work 
which is a very satisfactory discussion of a fine sub- 
ject, and one that it is surprising has not been taken 
up long ere this by some competent writer. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


—_———_—_—— 


NOTES. 


=Robert Browning is reported to have a new 
volume of verse ready. 


=George Meredith’s new novel, which is almost 
ready for publication, has for its title ‘‘ A Romance of 
Journalism.” 


=A volume of essays on George Meredith as 
novelist and poet is coming out in London. Mr, 
La Gallienne is the author. 


=Lord Tennyson has nearly ready for publication 
a new lyrical poem, and several short pieces will be 
issued along with it as a volume. 


=Mr. Wilkie Collins, who had a stroke of paralysis 
on June 30, we are glad to hear, is recovering. His 
new story is said to be nearly finished. 


=Miss Amelia B. Edwards is to sail for New York 
October 26th by the “ Etruria.”” Miss Bradbury will 
accompany her on her American tour. 


=Thomas Baily Aldrich has gone to London where 
he intends to finish a long poem of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, which he began a year or two ago. 


=Mr. William Allingham hagin press a new volume 
of poems entitled ‘‘ Life and Phantasy. The book is 
to havea frontispiece by Sir John Millais, anda design 
by Arthur Hughes. 


— Professor Max Miiller’s new book on ‘“ Natural 
Religion,” being the Gifford lectures which he delivered 
at Glasgow last year, will be issued here in a few days 
by Longmans, Green & Co. 


=Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish ‘‘ The Let- 
ters and Literary Remains of Edward FitzGerald,” 
the translator of Omar Khayy4m; a popular life of 
Father Damien, by his friend Mr. Edward Clifford, 
and a cheap edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward's first 
novel, ‘‘ Miss Bretherton.”’ 
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=Whoever wishes to teach himself German easily, 
pleasantly, and rapidly, could not do better than sub- 
scribe for Germania, a new magazine published at 
Manchester, N. H., ($3 per year), and master its con- 
tents each fortnight. The number before us contains 
a chapter of Max Ring’s novel ‘‘ Das Haus Hillel,” 
with explanatory notes, a “‘ Beginner’s Course,” con- 
sisting of an interlinearly translated story, a valuable 
section of puzzling grammatical points, articles of 
general interest, reviews, correspondence, exercises in 
translation, etc. 


=Of the books that influenced him in early days 
Professor Huxley says: ‘‘ Looking back nearly fifty 
years * * * JT wasa voracious and omniverous 
reader ; a dreamer and speculator of the first water, 
well endowed with that spendid courage in attacking 
any and every subject which is the blessed compen- 
sation of youth and inexperience. Among the books 
and essays, on all sorts of topics, from metaphysics to 
heraldry, which I read at this time, two left an indel- 
ible impression on my mind. One was Guizot’s 
‘History of Civilization,’ the other was Sir William 
Hamilton’s essay ‘On the Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned,’ which I came upon, by chance, in an odd 
volume of the Zdinburgh Review. Philosophy and 
history having laid hold of me in this eccentric fash- 
ion, have never loosened their grip.” Bookmart. 





ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column, 


Mrs, D. P. H.— 
Edgar Fawcett is the author of “The Buntling Ball.” 


UFF— 
You will find “The Wants of Man” in ‘‘ Poems of 
Religion and Society,” by John Quincy Adams. 


C.E.S.— 

Mrs. Mary Jane Holmes writes: ‘‘I do not know that we 
are in any way related to Dr. O. W. Holmes. I only wish 
we were.” 

Cc. O. C.— 


It is not easy to say which are the “best” works of an 
author. We canonly say which we like best, or which are 
most popular. We believe the following to be the most 
popular works of the authors you ask about: Aldrich, 
“Marjory Daw,” “ The Story of a Bad Boy;” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), Howells, “The Lady of the Aroostook,” 
“ The Rise of Silas Lapham;” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Stockton, “ Rudder Grange,” “The Late Mrs. Null;” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), Harte, ‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp ;” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Wallace,“ Ben Hur; ” 
(Harper & Brothers), Cable, “Old Creole Days,” “The 
Grandissimes ;” (Charles Scribner’s Sons). Muss Murfree, 
‘The Tennessee Mountains,” ‘‘ The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains ;” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

You can obtain any of these books by sending to our 
Book Department. 


[Number 84. 


A. R. Di— 

“ Salammb6”’ is the title of Gustave Flaubert’s romance 
of Ancient Carthaginia. There is a scene in the book, the 
“‘Communion of Salammbé with the Sacred Serpent,” 
which your picture probably represents. 


E. L. S.— 

Since the July number of Book NEws was issued we find 
a further list of translations of Fredrika Bremer’s novels ; 
they are “Father and Daughter,’ ‘“‘The Four Sisters,” 
‘‘ The Neighbors,” “‘ The Home,” “ Life in the Old World.” 
These are published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia. 


J. M. D. 

(1) Rolfe says: “ It is probable that the title ‘ As You Like 
It’ was suggested by the preface to Lodge’s novel. In his 
address ‘To the Gentlemen Readers,’ he says: ‘ Heere you 
may perhaps finde some leaves of Venus mirtle, bute hewen 
down by a souldier with his curtelaxe, not bought with the 
allurement of a filed tongue. To bee briefe, gentlemen, 
roome for a souldier and a sailer, that gives you the fruits of 
his labors that he wrote in the ocean, where everie line was 
wet with a surge, and every humorous passion countercheckt 
with a storme. Jf you like it, so; and yet I will bee yours 
in duetie, if you be mine in favour.’ Tieck believed that the 
title was meant as a reply to Ben Jonson’s criticisms on the 
loose and irregular style of Shakespeare’s comedy, and that 
it was suggested by the following passage in the Epilogue to 
Cynthia’s Revels: 


* I'll only speak what I have heard him say, 
«« By ——’t is good, and if you like ’t you may.’”’ 


Ulrici sees in it a reference to the meaning and spirit of the 
play itself. In summing up his argument,he says: ‘ In 
fact, all do exactly what and as they please; each gives 
himself or herself up, in unbridled wilfulness, to good or 
evil, according to his or her own whims, mood, or impulses, 
whatever the consequences may prove to be. Each looks 
upon and turns and shapes life as it pleases him or her. 
* * * Tt is a life such as not only must please the dra- 
matic personages themselves, but would please every one, were 
such a life only possible; it is the poetic reflex of a life as 
youttken,” © © © 

(2) And this editor says that the name “ Twelfth Night” 
“ was probably suggested by the time of its first production, 
or by its embodiment of the spirit of the Twelfth Night 
(twelfth after Christmas) sports and revels—a time devoted 
to festivity and merriment. The second title, ‘Or What 
You Will,’ seems to imply that the first has no special 
meaning.” In ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art”’ Ulrici devotes 
nearly a page to the significance of the title of this play. 

(3) Charlton T. Lewis’s History of Germany is very good, 
and so is Menzel’s, published in three volumes in Bohn’s 
Library. Vol. III is very full between the years 1700 and 
1800. Baring Gould’s “‘ Germany, Past and Present,” is good, 
The most extensive history, as far as it goes, is that by Her- 
bert Tuttle, in three volumes. Vol. I, “ History of Prussia 
to the Accession of Frederic the Great ” (1734-1740). Vols. 
II and III, “ History of Prussia Under Frederic the Great” 


(1740-1756). 
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PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S. 


HISTORY. 


THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC. Compiled from the 
National and Colonial Histories and Historical Col- 
lections, from the American archives and from memoirs, 
and from the journals and proceedings of the British 
Parliament. By Daniel R. Goodloe. 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 

Beginning with the resistance of the colonies to the 
enforcement of the stamp-act, the book gives a full 
account of nearly every public meeting of importance 
down to the adoption of the declaration of indepen- 
dence. Resolutions and addresses are freely quoted, 
an outline of the formation of the Constitution is pro- 
vided, the election of President Washington is depicted 
from contemporary comment, and his first inaugural 
address is printed in full. The book certainly brings 
the student of the colonial period into close touch 
with the men who made the republic, and for its deep 
sense of actuality as well as its exploitation of almost 
inaccessible material. it will be welcomed by all who 
wish to know how their fathers resisted tyranny. One 
thing is brought out very clearly by the testimony of 
this volume. The Americans were not from the first 
bent upon independence. They demanded simply a 
fair degree of political liberty, and it was the oppres- 
sion of the home government which forced them 
inevitably along the road to absolute separation. 
This conclusion agrees with that of Professor Fiske 
in his history of American independence, and is 
doubtless the only one to which an enlightened ex- 
amination of the facts can subscribe. Mr. Goodloe’s 
book is provided with an index; but an analytical 
table of contents would be an advantage. 

Boston Beacon. 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
2vols. With maps. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.10. 


See review in this number. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ELI AND SIBYL JONES. Their Life and Work. By 
Rufus M, Jones. With portraits. 12mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.32. 

With the personal help of Eli Jones and from the 
letters and diaries of the venerable preacher and his 
wife, the author has prepared a book which has his 
full approval. For over fifty years they have held the 
most prominent place as preachers and missionaries 
in the Society of Friends. Sibyl Jones certainly 
ranks among remarkable women. Whittier and John 
Bright have both spoken in the highest terms of her 
inspiration, her power, and her poetic language. 
There is not a family of Friends that will not have an 
earnest desire to read this book, as nearly all have a 


personal acquaintance with them. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
American Statesmen series. Two volumes. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


See review in this numéer. 
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HERNDON’s LINCOLN. The true story of a great life. 
The history and personal recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln, By William H. Herndon and Jesse William 
Weik, A.M. 3 vols, 12mo, $3.25; by mail, $3.50. 


Is an important contribution to the ever-growing 
library of Lincoln literature. The especial motive of 
the work is set forth in the preface; “ The object 
* %* * jis to deal with Mr. Lincoln as a lawyer, as a 
citizen, asa statesman. Especial attention is given to 
the history of his youth and early manhood.” 

This is an ambitious undertaking and requires 
ample command of resources and literary ability of 
the highest order. Mr. Herndon has an abundance 
of material, his long association with Mr. Lincoln as 
his law partner, his intimate acquaintance with the 
Lincoln family and twenty years of industrious 
research have given him a mass of information which 
will unquestionably be found of value. As to the 
ability needed to handle this material and to present 
the facts ‘so that the reader will see and feel the 
living man,’ the conclusion unfortunately must be 
that Mr. Herndon does not display it in these vol- 
umes. He seems conscientiously anxious to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, but 
his controlling idea seems to be that he must tell 
everything he can get hold of and give the last detail 
without regard to its significance. He lacks knowl- 
edge of literary perspective, and fails to distinguish 
the relations that his facts bear to each other and to 
the subject of his composition. The result is that his 
book is not a biography but a collection of memo- 
randa; a collection of great interest, but cumbered 
with notes not worth preserving. 

As to the sensational revelations of Lincoln's 
private life, the exhibition of the skeleton in the 
closet, “‘ the insertion of things that would be omitted 
or suppressed’’ by less candid biographers, the 
expectation that the book will rival Mrs, Beecher 
Stowe’s defense of Lady Byron, is destined to be dis- 
appointed. The author seems to attach more im- 
portance to these matters than the public will be 
likely to. He has, however, accumulated a deal of 
information which could hardly be obtained except 
under conditions of intimate personal association, 
and this the public will undoubtedly receive with 
gratitude. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


WILLIAM DAMPIER. By W. Clark Russell. English 
Men of Action series, 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 
cents; flexible cloth, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


Least important historically of the ‘“‘ English Men 
of Action” series, but one of the most readable 
volumes, is this story of Dampier’s life and adven- 
tures. Incidentally, it shows where the biographer, 
Mr. Clark Russell, got material for some of his old- 
time sea stories. It also makes clear the difference 
between the vessels and sailors of two centuries 
ago and those of to-day, As for Dampier himself, 
he seems in the narrative, as in his portrait, to have 
been a man of high intelligence and little balance— 
a fellow who by turns could be priest and pirate, 
according to his surroundings for the time being. 
Like Frederic, the hero of the “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,”’ he started to be a pilot, but chancing to fall 
among pirates he discharged his unexpected duties 
with a degree of zeal and skill which made him quite 
popular with the nation which then was the principal 
patron of sea robbers. Mr. Russell has made an 
exciting book, with a genuine old time flavor. 

N. Y. Herald. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


ATLANTIC City. Illustrated. Oblong 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 81 cents; smaller edition, 40 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 


A Ho.ipAy Tour IN EUROPE, 
edition. With illustrations. 
go cents. 


By Joel Cook. New 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 


Some years ago when Mr. Joel Cook, of the Public 
Ledger, spent a summer in Europe, he wrote letters 
for that paper which were so full of interest and useful 
information that they were afterwards collected and 
printed in a volume which had wide circulation. Its 
title was ‘‘A Holiday Tour in Europe.” Mr. David 
McKay has now published a new and very handsome 
edition, beautifully printed and well illustrated. Mr. 
Cook traveled with his eyes open through England, 
France, Switzerland and Germany, writing down his 
impressions while they were freshest. Those who 
have visited the same scenes enjoy his descriptions, 
and those who propose making the tour should fortify 
themselves with his narrative, which is worth a dozen 
of the standard hand-books for travelers. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


JONATHAN AND His CONTINENT. (Rambles through 
American Society.) By Max O’Rell and Jack Allyn. 
Translated from the French by Madame Paul Blouét. 
New edition. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 
cents. 


LonpDon. Illustrated by twenty bird’s-eye views of the 
principal streets. Also by a map showing its chief sub- 
urbs and environs, and by a street-map of Central 


London. By the Late Herbert Fry. New edition, 
revised and enlarged. I2mo, 65 cents; by mail, 74 
cents. 


By Leary Ways. Brief Studies from the Book of 
Nature, By Francis A. Knight. Illustrated by E. T. 
Compton, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60, 


The volume is made up of a series of short out-of- 
door studies, well described by its sub-title. The 
writer has evidently made a careful study of English 
summer life, although he has not confined his obser- 
vation to this season. The varying aspects of the 
English landscape, its foliage, its shrubbery, and the 
birds and animals which haunt it, have been studied 
at first hand, and are written about with an ease and 
sympathy which are very engaging. It is along time 
since we have happened upon any out-of-door book 
so fresh and fragrant, or one which leads the reader 
more willingly and with less effort to the heart of 
nature. The volume is well printed, and charmingly 
illustrated. Christian Union. 


WASHINGTON. Photographic Album of Views. Oblong 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 64 cents; parchment, 40 
cents; by mail, 44 cents ; smalleredition, oblong 18mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 43 cents; parchment 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 


OuR JOURNEY TO THE HEBRIDES. 
Pennell and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 


12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


By Joseph 
Illustrated. 


STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST, WITH COMMENTS 
ON CANADA. By Charles Dudley Warner. 12mo, 
half leather, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 
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THE First EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. The Expositor’s Bible. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26, 

Dr. Marcus Dod’s Commentary on “ The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians”’ may add to his reputation 
as a preacher, but will not raise his standing as a 
theologian. We are glad to see that, upon the whole, 
he approves of ‘ Paul,” but he appears to yearn for 
something better. The book is pleasantly written and 
some people may find it instructive. The great object 
is to show that St. Paul (it is as well to give him his 
title occasionally) was a nineteenth-century Dissenter 
of the broad and foggy kind. The task is not an 
inviting one for an expositor for this particular Epistle, 
but Dr. Dods does not want courage. First of all, we 
come upon the schisms at Corinth. Dr. Dods begins 
by dwelling with much good sense on ‘the mischief 
done by disunion in the Church,’ and ends with the 
extraordinary conclusion that unity of organization, 
and apparently unity of creed, are not desirable things. 
“Paul ” would have made short work of this kind of 
gloss upon his meaning. It is not right to say that 
“to this man (St. Paul) we owe our Christianity,” nor 
is it true that ‘‘ the government of the Church was in 
Paul’s idea thoroughly democratic.” If Dr. Dods 
will read again the passage in question (that treating 
of the excommunication of an offender), he will see 
that the Apostle intervened in very high-handed 
fashion. Saturday Review. 


EssayS ON THE WORK ENTITLED SUPERNATURAL 
RELIGION, Reprinted from Zhe Contemporary Review. 
By J. B. Lightfoot, D, D., D.C,L., L.L. D .8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.39. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Sermons preached in Plymouth 
Pulpit, Brooklyn, 1887-9. By Lyman Abbott. Printed 
from stenographic reports. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

His sermons, as printed in this volume, are not only 
distinct, forcible and tersely expressed, but they indi- 
cate a breadth of view which is deplorably rare in 
ministerial utterances. They contain nothing un- 
orthodox or even startling; all are on lines which all 
churches claiming to be evangelical agree upon, never- 
theless there are new ways of stating old truths, and 
Mr. Abbott has admirable command of some of them. 
His collection of sermons will have peculiar interest 
for many because he is the first successor of Henry 
Ward Beecher in Plymouth pulpit, and in the minds 
of some people he has been heavily handicapped by 
the fame of his illustrious predecessor. If sermonizing 
is a fair indication Plymouth Church is still on solid 
foundations. N. Y. Herald. 


A New COMMENTARY ON GENESIS, _ By Franz 
Delitzsch, D. D. Translated by Sophia Taylor. Vol. 
II. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


PROHIBITION : THE PRINCIPLE, THE POLICY AND THE 
Party. A dispassionate study of the arguments for 
and against prohibitory law, and the reasons governing 
the political action of its advocates. By E. J. Wheeler. 
12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents ; paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 27 cents. 


ETHICAL RELIGION. By William Mackintire Salter. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22, 
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TIMES AND Days. Being Essays in Romance and 
History. 18mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.28. 


Days Out oF Doors. By CharlesC. Abbot. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


THE MossBacK CORRESPONDENCE. Together with 
Mr. Mossback’s views on certain practical subjects, 
with a short account of his visitto Utopia. By Francis 
E. Clark. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


REGIMENTAL LOSSES IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL War, 
1861-1865. A treatise on the extent and nature of the 
mortuary losses in the Union regiments, with full and 
exhaustive statistics compiled from the official records on 
file in the State Military Bureaus and at Washington. 
By William F. Fox, Lt. Col. U. S.A. Large 4to, 
$5.00; by mail, $5.45. 


THE ART OF SELLING. With Hints on Good Buying ; 
also Recent Changes in Business Conditions and 
Methods; Salesmen’s Compensation, Opportunities and 
Prospects; Commercial Travelers; Retail Merchants 
and Salesmen; Saleswomen ; How to Read Character ; 
and the Most Important Legal Principles, Points and 
Decisions Governing Sales, By F. B,Goddard. 12mo, 
flexible cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Mr. Goddard’s little book is a good one, and, hold- 
ing that honesty is the best policy, he represents what 
are the true interests and aims of a very large and by 


no means unimportant class of men. 
New York Times. 


POETRY. 


THE POETICAL WoRKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Vol. 
XV. ‘Dramatic Idyls.” “ Jocoseria.” New edition. 
16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 


THE LORD OF THE ISLES. A poem in six cantos. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Routledge’s Pocket Library. 32mo, 
30 cents; by mail, 34 cents; gilt top, uncut edges, 45 
cents ; by mail, 50 cents. 


BLUEBIRD Notes. Poems. By Ira Billman. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.29. 


PROSE FICTION. 


BETWEEN THE LInEs. A Story of the War. By Captain 
Charles King, U.S.A. Illustrated. 12mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. 

See review in this number. 


PAYING THE PENALTY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Charles Gibbon, George Manville Fenn, Clive Phillipps- 
Wolley, Helen Shipton, Katharine S. Macquoid. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
50 cents. 


The other stories are: In Marine Armor, being the 
Adventures of Abel Dane, by G. M. Fenn; My 
Soldier Keeper, by Clive Phillipps-Wolley ; Golden 
Feather by the author of ‘‘ Mehalah;” Saved by the 
Skin of His Teeth, a true story, by Helen Shipton ; 
Gone, a Story of Some Years Ago, by Katharine S. 
Macquoid. Publishers’ Weekly. 


AMERICAN CoIN. By the author of “ Aristocracy.” 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 48 cents. 
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THREE TIMES TRIED, AND OTHER STORIES. By B. 
L, Farjeon, Grant Allen, J. Maclaren Cobban, Mrs. J. 
H. Riddell, Austen Pember, George Manville Fenn, 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 


The other stories are : A Terrible Inheritance, by 
Grant Allen ; By Telegraph, by J. Maclaren Cobban ; 
For Dick’s Sake, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell; Slipping 
Away, or the Price of a Tale, by Austen Pember; 
Lord John, or, a Search for Gold, by G. Manville 
Fenn. Publishers Weekly. 


A RIDE ON A CYCLONE. By William Hosea Ballou. 
Illustrations by H. Clay Coultaus. 1I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES ON THE GOLDEN TEXTS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS OF 1889. Second Part. 
By Edward E, Hale, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 


The lessons for the last half of the year are taken 
from the Old Testament beginning with the story of 
Samuel. The stories are written by a ‘“Ten,’’ con- 
sisting of Mr. Hale, his sisters and his children, with 
the assistance of Miss Elizabeth Orne White and 
Mrs. Bernard Whitman, the secretary of the central 
organization of the Lend-a-hand Clubs. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE History OF A SLAVE. By H. H. Johnston, F. 
R.G.S., F. Z. S,, etc., author of “The Kilimanjaro 
Expedition,” etc. With 47 full-page illustrations, 
engraved from the author’s drawings. 12mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 49 cents. 


Deux Sczurs. Par André Theuriet. 1I2mo, paper, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.28. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN ON 

THE GOLDEN TEXTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 

OF 1889. By Miss Lucretia P, Hale and Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman, 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Covers the same ground as Mr. Hale’s volume, but 

the stories are worded for the youngest members of the 

Sunday-school. Publishers’ Weekly. 


ANNA KARENINA. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 50 cents. 


ELIZABETH MoRLEy. By Katharine J. Macquoid. 
Lovell’s International series. I2mo, paper, 25 cents; 
by mail, 26 cents. 


JouHNn HeErrR1InNG. By S. Baring Gould. Lovell’s 
International series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents, 


Mr. S. Baring Gould’s stories are always dramati- 
cally told and artistically constructed. They have 
about them much rugged strength and vigor, and all 
the figures on the canvas are surcharged with indivi- 
duality, move freely and naturally, and seem to be real 
flesh-and-blood characters. In John Herring there is 
much to attract by its novelty, and its lifelike treat- 
ment of incidents. The plot cannot well be summar- 
ized, but its pictures of English country life and 
manners, its insight into and analysis of motives, and 
its broad types of humanity make upa fascinating 
story, one which follows no much worn or well-trodden 
path, but strikes out into a region entirely new and 
strange in fiction. Philadelphia Record. 
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THE SEARCH FOR BASIL LYNDHURST. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. Lovell’s Household series, 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


A SWALLOw’s Winc. A tale of Pekin. By Charles 
Hannan, Cassell’s Sunshine series, 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A work of fiction built on unusual lines, and inter- 
esting as well as novel, is furnished by Charles Han- 
nan in ‘A Swallow’s Wing.” The story is peculiar 
in being laid in China, a country seldom selected by 
English-writing novelists as the scene of an entire 
book, although it has frequently received the honor of 
a chapter or two in prose fiction, and has afforded 
generous inspiration to comic English rhyme. One 
might consider that it would be difficult to conduct a 
genuine romance properly amid Chinese surroundings, 
but Mr. Hannan has performed his work successfully 


in spite of the unusual nature of the ground 
N.Y. Sun. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By Edna Lyall, 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

The lady who writes under the pseudonym of Edna 
Lyall has made a little character study and mono- 
graph, which she calls ‘‘ Derrick Vaughan, Novelist,”’ 
purporting to give, in the words of an intimate friend 
of that personage, the real history of one who ranks 
among “noted men,” and who “ leapt into fame’”’ as 
suddenly as Lord Byron. Needless to say, the story 
is well told. Derrick, like so many of the heroes of 
women novelists, is too near perfection, while Lau- 
rence, his twin brother, a dashing military man, is too 
much in contrast. However, Derrick’s really noble 
traits and his renunciation of self and of the girl he 
loved, from a sense of duty to his disreputable old 
father, command both pity and admiration. Freda 
Merrifield, the girl, does not for a long time compre- 
hend the position, and underrating him, is captivated 
by the brilliant Laurence, but discovers her mistake 
before it is too late, and the brave, loyal, patient, long- 
suffering Derrick is rewarded in the end. Not the 
least interesting portions of the story are those where 
the author reveals something of her own personality 
in Derrick’s aspirations and trials in writing his novels. 

Literary World. 


CLOUD AND CLIFF; OR, SUMMER DAYS AT THE 
WHITE MounTAINs. By Willis Boyd Allen. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


The principal characters are our old friends the Per- 
civals, Rose Burton, the Martins, Pet Sibley, and 
others who a year ago made Camp Kelp one of the 
liveliest places on the north shore. The readers of 
“Kelp” will remember that when the camp broke up 
in August most of its members set their faces towards 
the White Mountains, the first objective point being 
the Crawford House. The boys, concluding they 
would not ride in a Pullman the entire distance, sepa- 
rated at Portland from the rest of the party, walked 
to the Glen, up the carriage-road to the summit of 
Mt. Washington, then down over the bridal-path to 
Crawford’s. Half the book is taken up with the 
adventures of the boys on this journey. They are 
lost on the mountains and spend a fearful night there. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


IvAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER STORIES. By Count 
Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated trom the Russian by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. New edition, 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


BOOK NEWS. 
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THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Riverside Paper series. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 















JoHN WARD, PREACHER. By Margaret Deland. 
Riverside Paper series. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 41 
cents. 





A TROUBLESOME GIRL. By “ The Duchess.”’ Lovell's 
International series. 1I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
26 cents. 


THotH. A Romance. By the author of “A 
Dreamer of Dreams.” 12mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 
25 cents. 

A quaint story of the olden times when the countries 
round about the Mediterranean were the outgrowth of 
Greek colonies and their theories of government and 
religion were as diaphanous as the morals of the day. 
An Egyptian city had so devoted itself to the science 
of government that mind became everything and 
heart nothing ; so women, being supposed to be with- 
out mind, were degraded, disgraced and placed in 
contempt, that men should no longer care for them 
and waste time upon them. Asa natural consequence, 
though the wise Egyptians never foresaw it, the suc- 
cessive generations of men were feebler and feebler 
of intellect, so it became necessary to search elsewhere 
for women to become mothers of Egyptian children. 
Some intelligent girls were purchased as slaves at 
Athens, and one of them, through her spirit and 
character, overturned the entire hierarchy of the 
Egyptian city, a result not to be regretted. The 
story, like its author’s earlier book, is somewhat 
inconsequent, nevertheless it is interesting. 

N. Y. Herald. 


A VAGABOND Lover. By “Rita.”’ Lovell’s Inter- 
national series, 12mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 19 
cents. 

Is a mere sketch, the hero having been a child who 
was washed on shore from a shipwreck during a storm, 
and found by a man who believed that he had dis- 
covered the cause and generation of life. The child 
was made a subject for experiment, life was breathed 
into it, but only physical life and not its higher princi- 
ple, the mysterious divine spark, which is the source 
of universal spirit, and leaves that source but to return 
to itagain. The result is that the child grows up to 
manhood without one redeeming virtue, and seems to 
delight in doing all manner of evil. The story is 
stilted and overstrained, and the reading of it leaves 
behind a sense of weariness. Philadelphia Record. 


THE Last OF THE VANSLACKS. A story of to-day. 
By Edward S. VanZile. Cassell’s Sunshine Series, 
12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE VENGEANCE OF MAURICE DENALGUEZ. By 
Selina Dolaro, author of ‘‘ Bella-Demonia,” 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents, by mail, 42 cents. 


A HEART TwIcE WON; OR, SECOND LOVE. By 
Mrs. Elizabeth Van Loon, New Edition. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


CLEOPATRA. Being an account of the fall and ven- 
geance of Harmachis, the royal Egyptian, as set forth by 
his own hand. By H. Rider Haggard, Illustrated. 
I2mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 73 cents; paper, 20 cents, by 
mail, 21 cents. 

See review in this number. 
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Crip HER WING; OR, LET HER SOAR? Bya Lady 
of Louisiana. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


Paul Marvin’s dread that his daughter will make 
mésalliance \eads him to send her to a Northern 
school; here for atime her class duties absorb her 
attention. But on her return home her father finds 
that her sentiment for Gordon Lindsey has under- 
gone no material change. In addition to combating 
her father’s wrath Sadie has the intriguing of a false 
friend and the feelings of a would-be lover to contend 
with. Her manner of overcoming these difficulties is 
the interesting part in a novel which at times is 
rather ‘‘ gushing.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


A SAGE OF SIXTEEN. By L. B. Walford. Leisure 
Hour series. 16mo,75 cents; by mail, 83 cents; paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 26 cents. 


The author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,’’ who also wrote ‘“‘A 
Sage of Sixteen,” has not an equal in the art of 
making a hero of an unobtrusive figure. Mr. Smith, 
alluded to above, was such a being—a simple, stout, 
middle aged, bald headed man of business, who 
nevertheless, by force of example and without a bit of 
precept, much less of cant, transformed several utterly 
trivial lives into something approaching nobility. 
“ A Sage of Sixteen ”’ is a character much simpler—a 
young girl, rather younger than her years, and with- 
out a bit of genius, pertness or any other substitute 
for natural ability, yet through the force and influence 
of an honest, warm heart, and without a word of 
preaching or ‘‘goody-goo¢y”’ talk changes two London 
families from fashionable inanities, well meaning but 
inactive, into positive and cheering influences among 
all people with whom they come incontact. The 
book ranks in the shops as a novel, but it ought 
nevertheless to be in every Sunday-school library : 
it is a disguised sermon on one of the sweetest and 
highest moralities, yet a readable and amusing story. 

NV. Y. Herald. 


UNCLE PETER’S TRUST; OR, FOLLOWING THE DRUMS. 
By George B. Perry. Illustrated. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 


Is a story for boys, and a capital good story it is, 
notwithstanding that it runs along quite familiar lines 
in some respects. The hero isa bright little fellow 
who is saved from shipwreck, who becomes a drum- 
mer-boy, and who finally finds his father under cir- 
cumstances most gratifying to both. The story is told 
in an animated way, and there is good entertainment 
of a good kind in it. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Miss Mar.owe. A Story of Society. 12mo, 60 
cents ; by mail, 66 cents. 


Is a bright little love story, apparently by a new 
hand. The “society’’ of which this is a story is 
Philadelphian. and the action of the play may be said 
to centre at Bryn Mawr, although its threads extend 
to remote regions. The story is nicely told, amid 
some laughter and some tears, and there are several 
sketches of character that have positive merit. The 
intrinsic interests of the story are such that it is well 
worth tucking away in the hand-satchel for the beguile- 
ment of a couple of hours on the cars or the boat; 
while, as a first effort in the line of fiction, it certainly 
promises well for the future attempts of its author. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE CRIME OF HENRY VANE. Astudy witha moral. 
By F. J. Stinson. New edition. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 47 cents. 
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Leisure 
by mail, 84 cents ; 


A CROOKED PaTH. By Mrs. Alexander. 
Hour series, 16mo, 75 cents; 


paper, 30 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 


THREE Days. A midsummer love-story. By Samuel 
Williams Cooper. Illustrated. r12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


The scene is a sea-coast summer resort—Bar Har- 
bor, perhaps. To the Hotel Gladstone comes Morris 
Ashton, of New York, a handsome, impecunious 
lawyer, whose aim in life is to marry an heiress, and 
thus retain his foothold in the fashionable life he loves 
so well. His friend, Col. McAlpin, at whose invita- 
tion he has come to the Hotel Gladstone, has selected 
a rich and beautiful woman, Margaret Lee, as worthy 
of his admiration and ambition. But Ashton per- 
versely turns aside and for ‘three days’’ devotes him- 
self to an innocent little girl, without money or 
position. Hewins her heart and then—rides away, to 
marry the heiress he had already secured at Newport. 
The plot is not new, but the author tells his story with 
a good deal of cleverness. The dainty white and gold 
cover, and the eight full-page illustrations by Hal. 
Hurst and C. C. Cooper, Jr., give the volume an 
unusually attractiveappearance. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A WHEEL OF FirRE. By Arlo Bates. New edition. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 48 cents. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMs. A Story of Love and 
Adventure in the Bush and in the Gold-fields of 
Australia. By Rolf Boldrewood. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 


Old Marston, originally an English poacher and 
transported to Australia, is the parent of two thorough- 
faced scoundrels, Jim and Dick. The three ply the 
business of cattle lifting, and do it in a very wholesale 
way, under the leadership of Captain Starlight. The 
gang vary their performances by stopping mail 
coaches, robbing banks, and cracking houses. A 
profession of this kind cannot be successfully carried 
out without an occasional killing, and in ‘‘ Robbery 
Under Arms’”’ some dozen constables and bandits are 
shot. People in the cattle business in Arizona, Mon- 
tana, or Kansas may look leniently on the road agent, 
but stealing cattle—even a poor horse—is generally 
discouraged, and by “‘ discouraged "’ is meant punish- 
ment without giving the culprit any chance to reform ; 
so although cowboy ethics may have been first formu- 
lated in Australia, there has been evolution in the 
United States. If both Jim and Dick had been strung 
up, as they deserved, there would have been a fitting 
conclusion to this highwayman’s romance, but this 
brace of rascals manages to get free. The influence 
of ‘‘Robbery Under Arms”’ is decidedly a bad one, 
but there is cleverness in the descriptions, of Austra- 
lian bush life, and Rolf Boldrewood comes out 
remarkably strong when he writes about horses. Rain- 
bow deserved a better fate than did his master Star- 
light, for both were targets for bullets. As for Crib, 
old man Marston’s dog, he was a lurcher, and a 
lurcher is a despicable beast, yet one really felt more 
pity for him than the swindling poacher who owned 
him. N. Y. Times. 


THE MeEmorIRS OF BARRY LYNDON, EsQ., AND 
Denis DuvaL. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
With ‘forty-one illustrations by W. Ralston and an 
introductory note setting forth the history of these 
works. Library edition. 8vo, $1.10; by mail $1.25. 
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SAMUEL TITMARSH AND THE 
GREAT HoGGAR1y DIAMOND: MEN’s WIVES: THE 
Book oF Snoss. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
With one hundred and seventeen illustrations by the 
author and others, and an introduction setting forth the 
history of these works. Library edition. 8vo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 


THE HISTORY OF 


Two SIDES OF A STORY, OLEY GROow’s DAUGHTER, 
Mrs. WINTERROWD’S MUSICALE, ‘ UNFINISHED,” 
MARCH AND APRIL, RAISING CAIN. By George Parsons 
Lathrop. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 12mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Is the title of the volume whose contents are made 
up of George Parsons Lathrop’s more notable contri- 
butions to Harper's, The Century and the Atlantic 
Monthly. Mr. Lathrop is not like some authors who 
put their best work into their novels. He has never 
written anything better than his short stories. 

American Bookseller. 


By Nathaniel 
I2mo, 50 cents ; 


MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 
Hawthorne. American Classic series. 
by mail, 63 cents. 


Twice ToLtp TALES. 
American Classic series. 
cents, 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 63 


By Charles 


12mo, 


WIELAND; OR, THE TRANSFORMATION. 
Brockden Brown. American Classic series. 
50 cents ; by mail, 62 cents. 


ARTHUR MERVYN; OR, MEMOIRS OF THE YEAR 1793. 
By Charles Brockden Brown. New edition. American 
Classic series, 1I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


REFERENCE. 


APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN SUMMER Resorts. With maps and tables of rail- 
way and steamboat fares. New edition, revised to 
date of issue. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen. Vol. XIX. Finch-Forman. §8vo, 
$2.80; by mail, $3.06. 


THE WoRLD’s Best Books. A key to the treasures 
of literature. By Frank Parsons, F. E. Crawford, and 
H. T. Richardson. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


Every book that aims to set forth a course of read- 
ing for all to follow must of necessity be biassed by 
the personal preferences and characteristics of its 
author. Mr. Parson’s book is no exception to the 
rule. It must be said in his favor, however, that he 
has seemed to try to make his judgment catholic, and 
so to broaden his view that his choice of the world’s 
best books might be, as far as possible, the choice 
that the world should make. Of course, in less than 
130 pages no one can undertake to do more than cata- 
logue the world’s best literature. Mr. Parsons has 
made a conscientious effort to do his work of cata- 
loguing well, and he has succeeded in making a use- 
ful and valuable book. The necessary brevity of his 
comments makes them sometimes seem inadequate, 
and he has a tendency to the use of superlatives, and 
to “fine writing,” too, at times. Any one who is 
planning a course of reading for himself, however, 
will find in this book a useful guide and aid. 

The Writer. 
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APPLETON’S GENERAL GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. Illustrated. With railway maps, plans 
of cities, and table of railway and steamboat fares, 
Part I. New England and Middle States and Canada. 
Part II. Western and Southern States. Revised edition. 
12mo, two parts in one, leather, $1.90; by mail, $2.06; 
each part, cloth, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00, 


A DICTIONARY OF Music AND Musicians. (A. D, 
1450-1889.) By eminent writers, English and Foreign. 
With illustrations and wood-cuts. Edited by Sir 
George Grove, D. C. L. In four volumes, Vol. IV. 
With appendix, edited by J, A. Fuller Maitland, M, A. 
8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.80. 

See review in this number. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A_ Dictionary _ of 
Synonymous words in the English Language, illus- 
trated with quotations from standard writers. By the 
late Charles John Smith, M,A. New edition. With the 
author’s latest corrections and additions. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Percy Smith, M.A. 8vo, $1.80; by mail, 


$1.95. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE TRADE OF AUTHORSHIP. 
I2mo, $1.00, 


By Wolstan Dixey. 


Mr. Dixey’s long experience as an editor and a 
writer admirably qualifies him to give advice to begin- 
ners in literary work. His book, ‘The Trade of 
Authorship,” is practical and full of common-sense, 
and it contains hints and suggestions which young 
writers will find of great value. In addition to the 
counsel given by the author are letters of advice 
written by Dr. Holmes, George William Curtis, 
Mr. Gillette, author of ‘Held by the Enemy,” 
and Edward Everett Hale, besides a talk with the 
editor of Scribner's Magazine, regarding the needs of 
magazine editors. No writer can read the book with- 
out profit. The Writer. 


My CONFESSION. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
Translated from the Russian. New edition. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 48 cents. 


My RELIGION. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated from the French by Huntington Smith. New 
edition. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


THE COMING SCHOOL. By Ellen E. Kenyon. A 
sequel to “ The Young Idea,” by Caroline B. Le Row. 
16mo, boards, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


It is doubtful that the average teacher wants to 
remember at this season of the year that such an 
institution as the school exists; yet the enthusiasts on 
‘‘methods”’ will doubtless read with avidity this 
brochure with its advocacy of object teaching. There 
is much sense and nonsense talked about pedagogics 
at this time; and it seems that the author has 
managed to compress an amazing amount of both 
into a very short and enthusiastic work. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


THE WoRKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall. With notes and 
introductions to each play by F. A. Marshall and other 
Shakesperian scholars, and numerous illustrations by 
Gordon Browne, and other artists. Vol. VI. 8vo, 


$2.25; by mail, $2.53. 
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PLAIN TALKS WITH YOUNG HOME MAKERS. By F. 
McCready Harris (Hope Ledyard.) 18mo, boards, 30 
cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


It contains in its 116 pages a great amount of plain 
talk which all young people just establishing a home 
would do wellto read. It is not a book of theories, 
as is the rule with writings of this class, but it states 
plainly some very wholesome advice. Of course, 
there are some points on which readers might differ 
with the writer as to the best policy to be pursued, but 
on the whole the good sense of the writer will prevail. 

The first few chapters relate to the matter of 
choosing and furnishing the home and in these the 
author talks more to those young people who are 
obliged to commence “‘in a small way.” The other 
chapters relate to the care and teachings of children, 
and those household duties which all experience. 
These chapters may be read with profit by all young 
housekeepers. The book is surely one which should 
be added to the library of new homes. 

Boston Times. 


AN Hour WITH DELSARTE. A Study of Expression. 
By Anna Morgan. Illustrated by Rose Mueller Sprague 
and Marian Reynolds. 4to, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


See review in this numéber. 


THE EARLIER LIFE AND THE CHIEF EARLIER 
WorKS OF DANIEL DEFOE. Edited by Henry Morley, 
LL.D. The Carisbrooke Library. 8vo, half leather, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05; cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 
go cents. 


AMERICAN NOTES AND QUERIES. A medium of 
Intercommunication for Literary Men , General Readers, 
etc. Vol. II. November, 1888, to April, 1889. 4to, 
half leather, $1.80; by mail, $1.97. 


The character of this admirable little periodical is 
already firmly established as the only adequate 
medium of intercommunication for literary men and 
general readers published in the United States. It is 
edited with scholarly thoroughness by Mr. William 
H. Garrison, and is steadily winning the cordial and 
wide support it deserves. Philadelphia Press. 


THE PEOPLE I’vE SMILED WITH. Recollections of a 
Merry Little Life. By Marshall P. Wilder. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


The philosopher who wins the most votes and does 
humanity the most good in these days is the laughing 
a we Mr. Marshall P. Wilder started out on 

is brilliant career with the theory that there were too 
many solemn people in the world, and so far as is 
possible he has been trying to mitigate that deplorable 
evil. His efforts have been crowned with flattering 
success. He has been about the world a good deal, 
has met with many persons of celebrity, and now in 
this jovial little book he has jotted down some of his 
random recollections. That it is a bright book,.goes 
without saying. It contains anecdotes of Mr. Beecher, 
General Grant, ex-President Cleveland, Mr. Blaine, 
the Prince of Wales, Henry Irving, Buffalo Bill, and 
other eminent characters, all of whom always showed 
their best sides to the kindly humorist; and it is full 


of excellent stories, some quoted, some his own. 
Boston Beacon. 


THE GARDEN’S STORY; OR, PLEASURES AND TRIALS 
OF AN AMATEUR GARDENER. By George H. Ellwan- 
18mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


ger. 
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DINNEROLOGY. Our Experiments in Diet. From 
Crankery to Common Sense, A Tale for the Times. 
By Pan. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail 41 cents. 

A married couple of ten years’ standing make the 
discovery that they are getting uncomfortably stout, 
and are martyrs to a most uncomfortable dyspepsia. 
They determine to study diet, and to reduce not onir 
their size but their market and doctor’ bills. 
Their experiments are full of interest. First they try 
an entirely vegetable diet, then they admit fish and 
meat, but sparingly—the object being all the time 
to have substantial food at a small cost. Recipes are 
given throughout of the dishes they try, and a good 
deal of useful information on food and cooking. The 
style is bright and clever, recommending the book to 
others than housekeepers. Publishers’ Weekly. 


How to build and furnish them. By 


Loc CABINS. 
Illustrated. Oblong 8vo, $1.20; 


William S. Wicks. 
by mail, $1.30. 

Mr. William S. Wicks has contributed ina measure 
to revive what promised soon to become a lost art. 
He has also done more than that by furnishing for 
the benefit of summer excursionists descriptions, 
accompanied by illustrations, of several of the many 
picturesque lodges, of logs and rustic work, which 
have of late years sprung up so rapidly in the Adiron- 
dacks and other forest-clad regions. It is true that 
some of these are far too elegant in appearance and 
elaborate in design to accord with their savage sur- 
roundinys; ui iviv. Wiéks caters to all tastes, and 
the:millionaire oF the man of modest means will find 
in his book no lack of useful hints. Lovers of wood- 
craft ave indebted to him for an especially agreeable 


and usefui little volume. NV. Y. Sun. 

YOUNG *“OLKS WORTH KNOWING. From ° The 
Pansy. illustrated. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 


CHAUTAUQUA COURSE FOR 1889-90. Outline 
History of Rome. By John H, Vincent and James R. 
Joy. 16mo, 63 cents; by mail, 70 cents. An Introduc- 
tion to Political Economy. By Richard T. Ely, Ph. D. 
8vo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. How to Judge of a Pic- 
ture. By John C. VanDyke. 16mo, 54 cents; by 
mail, 60 cents. The Bible and other Ancient Litera- 
ture in the Nineteenth Century. By L. T. Townsend, 
D. D. 16mo, 36 cents; by mail, 40 cents. Pre- 
paratory and College Latin Courses in English. (Con- 
densed and Consolidated.) By William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. 8vo, $1.17; by mail, $1.30. The Chau- 
tauqua Course in Physics. By J. Dorman Steel, Ph. D., 
F, G.S. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


THE 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & COMPANY : 


Impressions of Russia. 

Paying the Penalty, and other Stories. 
My Religion, 

My Confession. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY. 


Darwinism. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY: 
Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, 


CASSELL AND COMPANY : 
The Secret of the Lamas. 
The People I’ve Smiled W‘th. 
Plain Talks with Young Home Makers. 
The Coming School. 
The Last of the Van Slacks. 
A Swallow’s Wing. 
Two Sides of a Story. 
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RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY : 


Merze ; The Story of an Actress, 
My Uncle Barbassou. 


BELFORD, CLARKE AND COMPANY: 
Dinnerology. 
ARide on a Cyclone. 
The Vengeance of Maurice Denalquez. 
The Birth of the Republic. 
Herndon’s Life of Lincoln. 
Madeline, and Other Poems. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: 
A Sage of Sixteen. 
A Crooked Path. 

WESTMINSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
American Notes and Queries, Vol. IT. 


WOLSTAN DIXEY: 
The Trade of Authorship. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY : 
Cloud and Cliff. 


THE BAKER AND TAYLOR COMPANY: 
The Art of Selling. 


T. B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS: 
A Heart Twice Won. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
Log Cabins: How to Build and Furnish Them, 


H. NEWLIN: 
A Narrative of Prison Escape. 


FORDS, HOWARD AND HULBERT : 
Signs of Promise. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 
Three Days. 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & COMPANY: 
An Alien from the Commonwealth. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY: 
The Story of Kentucky, by Emma M. Connelly. 
Sweetbrier, by M. EW. Sherwood. 
Our Town, by Margaret Sidney. 
One Voyage, by Julius A. Palmer, 
‘Tennyson's Fairies. by Joaquin Miller and others. 
Young Folks Worth Knowing. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 
The Story of Helen Davenport, by Violet Fane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY: 
Such is Life, by May Kendall. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: 
In My Lady's Praise, by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


TICKNOR AND COMPANY: 
The Moral Idea: a Historic Study, by Julia Wedgwood. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY: 
Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay, by William Root Bliss. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 


baat India, by Baron Tavernier, a new translation by Prof. 

all. 

Cults and Monuments of Ancient Greece, by Miss Jane Harrison 
and Mrs. A. W. Verral. 

A History of the Later Roman Empire, by John B. Bury. 

Capital and Interest, by Prof. Béhm-Bauerk, translated by 
William Smart. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Plan, and Other Papers, by Hon. S. 
Dana Horton. 

General View of the Criminal Law in England, by Mr. Justice 
Stephen(mew edition.) 

Walpole, by John Morley. 

Peel, by J. R. Thursfield. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY : 
Adrian Lyle, by ‘‘ Rita.” 
Genevieve; or, The Children of Port Royal, by the author of 
** The Spanish Brothers.” 
A Nameless Wrestler, by Josephine W. Bates, 
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. Lowell, who is paying us his usual summer 

as written a preface to a new edition of ‘“‘ The 
Compleat Angler.’ He. has had the good fortune to 
discover one or two facts which, if not of great im- 
portance, will still be a welcome addition to a life of 
which there is so little new or exciting to tell as Izaak 
Walton’s. The book is to be published at Boston in 
the autumn. Atheneum. 


=Miss Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, died at 
Lynn, Mass., on June 28th. She was born at Nan- 
tucket in 1818. At an early age Miss Mitchell became 
an active assistant to her father, William Mitchell, 
teacher and astronomer, in his scientific work. At 
eighteen she was appointed librarian of the Nantucket 
Athenzum and held that position for more than 
twenty years. In 1847 she discovered a telescopic 
comet, in recognition of which she received a gold 
medal from the King of Denmark. On the opening 
of Vassar College, in 1865, Miss Mitchell was ap- 
pointed Professor of Astronomy and director of the 
observatory in that institution, which position she 
occupied for nearly a quarter of a century. In 1887 
Columbia College conferred on her the degree of 
LL.D. She was a member of various scientific 
societies, and was the first woman to be elected to the 
American Academy of Sciences. Her published 
writings were restricted to scientific papers, with the 


" exception of some poems contributed to a volume 


called ‘‘ Seaweeds from the Shores of Nantucket.”’ 
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! 
A JOLLY VOLUME. 


Fun from “ Life.” 


Oblong 8vo, boards, with novel and telling design 
in ink and gold, $1.00. 

Somewhat similar in general plan to ‘The Good 
Things of Zzfe,’’ but composed of smaller illustrations, 
devoted more to pure Fun. 

It is intended to publish a volume of ‘‘ Fun from 
Life” each Spring, and a volume of “‘ Good Things of 
Life” each Fall. 

A CLEVER BOOK. 


The Last American. 
By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Zife. ‘A Frag- 
ment from the Journal of Khan-li, Prince of 
Dimph-yoo-chur and Admiral of the Persian 
Navy.” With numerous clever illustrations by 
the author. Well printed, on good paper, and 
bound in dark blue cloth, stamped in inks and | 
gold, with design representing the ruins of New 
York City, as seen from its harbor, by moonlight. 
16mo, $1.00. 

An amusing and satirical account of the adventures 
of a party of Persian explorers among the ruins of 
America, in the year 2951, A. D. 


Send for New Catalogue, containing full descriptions. Many new 
publications. Mention Book News. On receipt of 10 cts., this cata- 
logue and one of Fidelia Bridges’ colored Studies of Birds will be sent 
to any address, Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or 
will be sent to any address (at publishers’ expense), on receipt of 
advertised price. Mention Book News. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Dealers in Works of Art, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Dick’s Common Sense 
Letter-Writer. 


Three Hundred and Sixty Letters, applicable to all 
occasions of Society, Social, Domestic and Business 
life, as models of ease and simplicity of style and 
careful diction, including full instructions in all the 
details of correct correspondence. By WILLIAM B. 
Dick. Bound in boards, 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers. Send for complete catalogue, 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
P. O. Box. 2975. New York. 


MRS. RORER’S 
COOK BOOK 


Brimful of just the information any housekeeping 
will be the better for, and any housekeeper the richer 
for, if she acts on its advice. Every recipe has been 
tried, and proved good. 


Washable Oil-Cloth Covers,” - 
Of all booksellers, or of the Publishers, 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


$1.75 


Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER. 


blocuslirink 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E, N. HoRsFoRD. 


A teaspoonful of the Acid Phosphate in a tumbler of water, and sweetened to the taste 
makes a delicious, healthful and invigorating drink. To it may be added such stimulants as 
the person is from necessity or habit accustomed to take, and its action will harmonize therewith. 

It is an agreeable and healthy substitute for Lemons and Lime Juice in the preparation 


of all acidulated drinks. 
common in mid-summer. 


Dr. J. S. NrLes, Pownal, Vt., says: 


Allays the thirst, aids digestion, and relieves the lassitude so 


“ Excellent as a tonic, and refreshing as a substitute for lemonade.” 


Dr. T. C. Smitu, Charlotte, N. C. says: 


“ An invaluable nerve tonic, a delightful beverage, and one of the best restorers when the energies flag, 


and the spirits droop.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION : 


Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ is printed on the 
label. All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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Books at Unheard of Prices. 


Cloth Bindings. 


Fools of Nature. Gus gegeter 
By ALIceE Brown, $1.10 $ 35 
by mail, .48 
Story of an Enthusiast. 
By Mrs. I. V. JAMISON. 
by mail, 


The Author of Beltraffio. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
by mail, 


The Mark of Cain. 
By ANDREW LANG. .60 
by mail, 


Lights and Shadows of a Life. 


By Mrs. M. V. DAHLGREN. 1.10 


by mail, 
The Devil’s Hat. 
By MELVILLE PHILIPS. 
by mail, 


Rankell’s Remain. 
By BARRETT WENDELL. 
by mail, 
A Nihilist Princess. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
by mail, 


Bee-Man of Orn, and 
Other Tales. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
by mail, 


The Knave of Hearts. 


By ROBERT GRANT. 
by mail, 


Free Joe, and Other 
Georgian Sketches. 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
by mail, 
Henry Gréville’s 
COUNT XAVIER, etc. 
by mail, 


Dosia’s Daughters. 


by mail, 


Cleopatra. 


.g0 
by mail, 


Fewis | Painting and Sculpture. “ys 


Our regular For this 

t 
A Popular Illustrated History of 
the Fine Arts of Painting and 
Sculpture. From the earliest 
ages to the present century. 
Illustrated with 45 full page 
plates. Comprising about 250 
engravings. Compiled from 
rare and expensive authorities by 
Joseph Fletcher Brennan. 

by mail, 18 cents extra. 


$2.25 


The Siege of London. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
by mail, 


The Invalids’ Tea Tray. 
(Cooking for invalids.) Board 
cover. 
by mail, 


rhe Tiger Lily. 
By JULIA SCHAYER. 
by mail, 


Round Robin Series 


each, 
by mail, each, 
MAD LUCAS. 
LEONE. 
DESMOND HUNDRED. 
DAMEN’S GHOST. 
THE STRIKE IN THE 


B— MILL. 
South Mountain Magic. 
By Mrs. M. V. DAHLGREN, 
by mail, 
South Sea Sketches. 
By Mrs. M. V. DAHLGREN. 1.10 
by mail, 
An Honorable Surrender. 
By Mary ADAMS. .go 
by mail, 
Mrs. Hepheestus and 
Other Stories, 


Together with the Comedy of 
West Point. 75 
by mail, 


As follows. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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Paper Novels 10 Cents Each. | 


Postage 3 cents extra. 


Archer, Thomas. By Fire and Sword. 
Bradshaw, Annie. A Crimson Stain. 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette. Not Like Other Girls. 
Daly, M.N. A Moral Sinner. 
Davis, Rebecca Harding. Natasqua. 
Fenn, Geo. Manville. Morgan’s Horror. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Grandfather’s Chair. 
Hughes, Thos. Tom Brown at Rugby. 
Huntley, Stanley. Mr. and Mrs. Spoopendyke. 
Haggard, Rider H. King Solomon’s Mine. 
Hornibrook, E. A. Marvelous in Our Eyes. 
Hawthorne,Julian. John Parmalee’s Curse. 
Mystery. 
Irving, Washington. Knickerbocker’s New York. 
Luska, Sidney. Mrs. Peixada. As It Was Written. 
Marshall, Emma. No. XIII; or, The Lost Vestal. 
McCarthy, Justin, (Editor of) Our Sensation Novel. 
Ohnet, Georges. Dr. Rameau 
Swan, Annie S. Adam Hepburn’s Vow. 
Tolstoi, Count Lyof. The Death of Ivan Ilyitch. 
Verne, Jules. The Texar’s Revenge. 
Whitcher, Frances M. Widow Bedott Papers 
Warden, Florence. A Prince of Darkness. 
Walworth, Mrs. J. H. The Silent Witness. 


A Tragic 


Old 


Fulkerson’s Clerk. Scruples. 
Westall, William. The Phantom City. 
Woolf, Philip, M. D. 
Anonymous. 

The Silver Lock, etc. 

a Sensation. 

Mistake, and Other Stories. 


A Queer Race. | 
Who Is Guilty ? 

Witness My Hand. 
Wanted, 
A Great 


History Troy Town. 
Dead Man’s Rock. 
My Aunt’s Match-Making. 
Annie Grey. 





Paper Novels 20 Cents Each. 


Postage 6 cents; five copies to one address, 25 cents 
postage. 


Bellamy, Chas. J. A Moment of Madness. 
Denison, Mary A. The Daughter of the Regiment. 
Douglas, Amanda M. The Midnight Marriage. 
Elliott, Humphrey. Adam Kent’s Choice. 
Hawthorne, Julian. Kildhrum’s Oak. 
Lillie, Lucy C. Roslyn’s Trust. 
Montague, Chas. Howard. The Face of Rosenfel. 
Sheldon, Georgie. Trixey. A True Aristocrat. 
Walworth, Mansfield Tracy. Married in Mask. 
Walworth, Mrs. J. H. A Strange Pilgrimage. 
to Herself. 


True 


John Wanamaker, | 
Philadelphia. | 





MRS. RORER’S 
HOT WEATHER DISHES 


A seasonable and appetizing book, certain to prove 
a valuable companion to the tired housekeeper, when 
the weather gets ‘‘ too hot to think” 
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Paper Covers, - - - 40 cents 
Bound in Cloth, - - - 75 cents 
Of all booksellers, or of the Publishers, 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
Sold by JoHN WANAMAKER. 


L; di who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
adles tionery for their correspondence, should 
inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line). These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 


trade only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 


The Art of Selling. 
Sold by all book and news dealers, or 
sent post-paid on receipt of 50 cents, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 
740 Broadway, N. Y. 


Th Johann Faber — 
© Lead Pencils! Polygrade 


are the finest Pencils now made. They are USED and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for SOFTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 


For SALE and by QuEEN & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 


By ALt STATIONERS, 7 
General Agents for the United States. 


Books OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED 


by A. Scuuttze, Pres. Moravian Theo. Sem. Just published. Send 
20 eents at once for copy. THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 








New Driving Map of Philadelphiaand Vicinity. Size28x 40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2.00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map Cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 
scription. J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth St., Philad’a. 
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THE CALL. | LIGHT READING FOR 
The Largest Afternoon Circulation in Philadelphia. | HOT WEATHER. 


A large 8-page newspaper for one cent a copy, | ale : 2 
containing all the latest telegraphic and local news. | In the “ Continental Library,” 12mo, paper cover, neat, 275 cents, 


. @ new edition of 
The cheapest newspaper in the world. ' Cousin Pons. 


THE CALL prints more telegraphic and local By Bauzac. Translated by Philip Kent, B. A. 
matter than any other afternoon paper in Philadel- Uniform with the above, price 35 cents each. 
phia, besides devoting a portion of its columns to the | ALIETTE, by Ocrave Feuicier., 


Household, Cooking, and Fashions. | EDMEE(Les Dames de Croix Mort) by GEORGES OHNET. 
. s IRENE, by Canracuzkne ALTIERI. 
THE CALL assists more people who are in need of | HELENE, by Leon De Tinszav. 


Help and Situations through its Want Columns than | HARLETTE, by author of Princess Wanda. 
. . ZYTE, by Hecror MAtor. 
any other afternoon paper, making a special rate for 


this class of advertisements. | For En gland’s Sake. 

THE CALL publishes editions every hour from An exciting romance of Military Life in India. By Roserr 
12 o’clock noon until 4.30 o’cléck p. M., thus enabling Cromigz. 12mo,neat. Price, 30 cents, 
it to gather all the latest news of the day. Now ready, 12mo, neat paper cover, price, 25 cents. 


THE CALL. circulates within a radius of 100 miles | Paul Jones; a Nautical Romance. 
of Philadelphia the same afternoon of its publication. i abate Dein, enn ctieuieiatin 


Its value as an advertising medium is unquestionable. | Llewellyn Williams. The new opera, “ Paul Jones,” now having 
All the leading advertisers in Philadelphia use its a most successful run on the London stage, is founded on the above 
columns daily. novel, 


ADVERTISING RATES England as She Seems. 


Can be obtained on application to persons who are Being selections from the notes of an Arab Hadji, By Epwin 
authorized to receive advertisements for THE CALL, Laster ARNOLD. 12mo. Paper, 30 cents. 


= . | “ One of the cleverest skits of the decade. * * * The pages 
both daily and weekly issues. tg te ee 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, BA aa 
Proprietor of THE CALL, Of all Booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of price, by the 
26 South Seventh St., Phila. bublishers. 


THE WEEKLY CALL, | Frederick Warne & Co., 


Published every Saturday, 


Has a large circulation throughout the United States. | 3 Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. a 


THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. 


Libraries Purchased. 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the United 
States, we want all the old books we can find. If you have a large or small quantity 
of books you do not want, or if you have a library of any number of volumes, either 
as owner or executor, let us know, and we will call and examine them, whether in or 
out of the city, and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether 
it amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. 


Three Large Volumes for $5.00. 


Every person who is interested in the history of Philadelphia should have a copy 
of ‘The Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Time,” by John F. 
Watson, enlarged, with many revisions and additions by Willis P. Hazard. It is the only 
book that is an authority on the early history of our city. We have purchased the 
stereotype plates and copyright of this well-known book; made a new edition, 
three volumes, octavo, containing over 1700 pages, and upwards of seventy illustrations 
of old Philadelphia Landmarks, which we sell at five dollars, for the entire set of three 
volumes. It would be a desirable gift to any resident of Philadelphia. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. g South Ninth Street, 
First Store below Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Beautiful Pictures. | 


Constantly being received. Among the most recent are 
Leader’s fine subject, ‘‘ WHEN THE MORNINGGILDS THE 
SKIES.” 

Millais’ “OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY.” 


“ST. LORENTZ PLATZ, NUREMBURG,” with remarques ; 
portraits of Ellen Terry and Mr. Irving. 


Alma Tadema’s ‘‘ SHRINE OF VENUS.” 


Bouguereau’s “ Love and Psyche,” 


His Salon picture this year, and all the other fine and prominent 
subjects in the newest AUTOTYPES, ETCHINGS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, etc., 

Especially ‘‘INDECISION,” “SATISFACTION,” by Coomans. 
“ DANGEROUS PLAY,” by Falkhart. 

‘A CRADLE SONG.” by Lauenstein. 

“CALLING TO DINNER,” by E, Adan. 

“TROUT FISHING,” by Slocombe. 
Bouguereau’s ‘‘ LESSON.” 

“THE WEDDING JOURNEY,” de Lort. 
‘“‘BEFORE THE BALL,” L. Daucet. 

“THE FLIGHT,” E. Outin. 

“ THE SEA,” the unique and very remarkable large 
Photograph from Nature; and others. 

Careful and delicate FAC-SIMILES in color and size of 
IMPORTANT FRENCH PAINTINGS. 

English Faience, Tiles, etc. 

MIRRORS AND EASELS IN DECORATIVE IRON, 


Cabanel’s ‘‘ PORTIA,” a fine etching by Jaquet. 

“ THE HAYMAKERS,” by Lhermitte, 
“CALLING THE FERRYMAN,” Ridgway Knight's latest. 
“LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL,” Minster Towers, 
Chas. O. Murray. 

“ THE MEADOW POOL,” P. Moran. 


“Morning Gray,” 


A NEW AND VERY DELIGHTFUL ETCHING, 
an original, by ANSTED. 
A fine, acceptable Bridal Gift. 
Among others may be named 
Luke Fildes’ ‘‘ SCHOOL DAYS,” an exquisite Mezzotint. 
Wyllie’s ‘‘ HIGHWAY OF NATIONS.” 
“THE BACCHIC DANCE,” Magrath. 
Ridgway Knight's ‘*‘ CALLING THE FERRYMAN ;” French 
peasant life. 
“ THE QUEEN OF SWORDS,” Orchardson, and many others, 
‘he latest 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, etc. 
PAINTINGS AND MIRRORS. 
All the ‘‘ ROGERS’ GROUPS,” including the latest, “‘ CHESS.” 


Salon 1889 Autotypes Now Here. 


REGILDING AN. REMOVALS OF MIRRORS 
AND PICTURE FRAMES 

Is now in season, and can be attended to at moderate cost. 

made at any time. 
PAINTINGS CLEANED, VARNISHED OR RESTORED, 

In the most workmanlike and artistic manner. 

Any of the above, MIRRORS or PICTURES can be removed 

now, put in order and returned in the Autumn, or when desired, being } 
in the meanwhile stored and insured and free from all risk. 


PICTURE FRAMES of all kinds and at all prices, including the 
finest designs. 


CARD AND CABINET FRAMES in the greatest profusion. 


Estimates 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No, 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SUMMER 
STORIES, 


IN PAPER COVERS, 
AT FIFTY CENTS PER VOLUME. 


T. Y.. CROWELL & CO; 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Will publish the following important books in paper 
covers, at 50 cents each, during the Summer, 
specially adapted for light reading : 


Ivan Ilyitch and Family Happiness. 
My Confession. 


By Count Lyor N. Totsrot. 


These two contrasting works represent the great Russian writer in his 
most vital and most vivid power. 


Paying the Penalty. 
Three Times Tried. 


These two volumes contain each six intensely interesting and dramatic 
stories, by Gzo. Manvitte Fenn, B. L. Faryjgon, GRANT ALLEN, 
Mrs. J. H. Rippgett, Heten Suipron, and other popular English 
writers. 


( The above two books also in cloth binding at $1.00 per volume.) 


The Marquis of Pejfialta. 


Maximina. 


By Don ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES. 


No two books on our list have been more warmly or universally 
praised by the press than these two realistic novels of modern Spanish 
life. 


Her Only Brother. 


By W. HEIMBURG. 


Since the death of E. Marlitt, Bertha Behrens, who is known as W. 
Heimburg, has become the most popular novelist of Germany, Though 
her works have only recently been introduced to this country, they have 
rapidly sprung into favor, and are meeting with a steady sale among 
our most cultured readers. ‘‘ Her Only Brother” is one of her best. 


A Happy Find. 
By MADAME GAGNEBIN. 


A healthful, stimulating, and interesting story of French country 
life, free from cant, fresh and vivacious; an excellent sample of the 
best French fiction. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Impressions of Russia. 
By Dr. GEO. BRANDES. Cloth, $1.25. 


This accomplished Danish critic (author of ‘‘ Eminent Authors of 
the Nineteenth Century wh in the first part of the book, gives his 
personal observations of life and character, with interesting anecdotes 
of the mysticism and frankness, the popular superstitions, the reform- 
ers, and the foreign and educational policy of the government. In the 
second part, Russian literature is considered, the characteristics of the 
novelists and other writers, some of whom are not generally known, 
like Schevtchenko, the poet of Little Russia, are analyzed, and there 
are some new stories of Turgénief. The book throws fresh light on a 
very interesting subject. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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The old apostles stodd on facts ; 
Their kindly words and gracious acts 
Made all the people follow. 
Soe Reality wins common sense ; 
: And statements, minus evidence, 
Make rather meagre morsels—hence, 
We give you facts to swallow. 
Here are the facts ; draw your own conclusions: 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

““Your Compound Oxygen Treatment gave me 
great relief from prostration consequent upon illness 
and mental overstrain.”’ 

Gratefully yours, 
Rev. W. H. BENADE, 
Bishop of General Church of Pennsylvania. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: : 
“‘I grew so much better under your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, that I suspended its use. 
“‘Last summer I had, for the first time in sixteen 
years, almost no attack of Hay Fever.’’ 
REv. BISHOP CASTLE. 
ELKHART, IND. 


DRs, STARKEY & PALEN: 

‘To make a long story short, my health was fully 
restored by the use of your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment.’ Rev. Victor L, ConraD, 

Editor of Lutheran Observer. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April, 1885. 
- Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“Your Compound Oxygen Treatment helped me 
very much in a severe case of clergyman’s sore 
throat.” Rev. W. T. MCKENNEY. 
1031 E. MONUMENT St., BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

‘About six years ago I had a number of lung 
hemorrhages, followed by fever, great exhaustion, 
and nervous excitement; had but little appetite and 
much insomnia. Was led to try your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. The hemorrhages, which con- 
tinued almost to the day of beginning the use of the 
Compound Oxygen, ceased immediately, appetite _ 
returned, slept well, the skin assumed a healthy 
appearance, and general health became better than 
it had been for years. Since using the Compound 
Oxygen I have been able to do more work and with 
less sense of weariness than ever before. 

“T can most readily say this much concerning 
Compound Oxygen, with the hope that its use. may 
become more general.” Sincerely, 

C.A. DUNCAN, | 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. 
JONESBORO, TENN., June 4, 1888. 


and thousands of others in all parts of the world. , 

If you would-tike to know whom the Compound Oxygen Treatment has cured, what were the diseases’ 
removed, and where all these restored and revitalized men and women live, drop a postal containing your 
name and address to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Return mail will 
bring you a brochure of 200 pages, and a quarterly review, containing these points. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment has been used in over 50,000 cases by physicians in their practice 
and by invalids independently. It gives Nature a chance. Nature in response does with quickened ardor, 
what she is always trying to do; that is, she helps you. 

Send for the brochure and quarterly ; they are free to you, and will be forwarded to any one addressing 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


20 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. > H i 
58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. No. 1529 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H/ Press of 


Times Printing House, 
Philadelphia. 4g. 








